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Subway  gunman 
rouses  public 

opinion  on  crime 


When  Bernhard  Goetz  shot 
four  youths  who  were  harassing 
him  in  a New  York  City  subway 
car  on  December  22,  many  New 
Yorkers  — and  thousands  of  other 
people  across  the  country  — 
cheered  his  actions.  Goetz,  a 
fugitive  criminal  to  law  enforce- 
ment authorities  for  nine  days 
following  the  incident,  was  hailed 
as  a hero  by  many  New  York 
residents  who  saw  his  action  as  a 
refusal  to  let  the  petty  criminals 
who  haunt  the  subways  get  away 
with  their  crimes. 

U The  New  York  City  Police 
Department,  which  had  set  up  a 
hotline  to  receive  tips  that  might 
lead  them  to  the  gunman,  was  in- 
stead flooded  with  more  than 
1,500  calls  from  people  express- 
ing sympathy  and  offering  to  help 
pay  his  legal  fees.  Some  callers 
urged  Goetz  to  run  for  mayor. 

H On  radio  and  television  talk 
shows  from  Washington,  D.C.,  to 
San  Diego,  panelists  and  callers 
have  backed  Goetz  in  proportions 
that  reach  50-to-l. 

1 Shortly  after  Goetz’s  extradi- 
tion from  New  Hampshire  to  New 
York,  supporters  took  up  posi- 
tions in  the  bustling  Grand  Cen- 
tral Station  in  an  effort  to  raise 
the  $50,000  cash  bail  for  Goetz. 

U The  chairman  of  the  New 


York  State  Republican  Commit- 
tee, George  Clark,  offered  to 
donate  $5,000  to  Goetz's  legal 
defense,  saying,  "In  a way.  I 
think  he  was  defending  New  York 
society.” 

H Even  the  Congress  of  Racial 
Equality,  a black  civil  rights 
group,  expressed  a certain 
solidarity  with  the  actions  of  the 
frustrated  gunman,  going  as  far 
as  offering  to  provide  free  legal 
aid. 

Thomas  Reppetto,  president  of 
the  Citizens  Crime  Commission  of 
New  York,  said  the  Goetz  inci- 
dent "touched  a nerve  in  New 
York. 

"Even  people  who  normally 
would  not  consider  themselves 
law  and  order  types  are  suppor- 
ting Goetz,”  Reppetto  said.  “To 
understand  it  you  have  to  under- 
stand the  level  of  fear  of  crime  in 
New  York.” 

Ran  out  of  ammunition 

After  Goetz  surrendered  to 
police  in  Concord,  N.H.  on 
December  31,  he  was  returned  to 
New  York  to  be  brought  before  a 
grand  jury . The  prosecutor  for  the 
case,  Susan  Braver,  told  reporters 
that  Goetz  was  charged  "with 
having  methodically  shot  four 
people  in  a car  crowded  with  at 
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Bernhard  H.  Goetz,  the  quiet  electronics  expert  who  allegedly  shot  four  youths  on  a New  York  subway, 
is  escorted  by  Concord,  N.H.,  police  to  his  arraignment  on  January  2.  Dubbed  "the  subway  vigilante”  and 
"the  Death  Wish  gunman"  by  the  New  York  press,  he  faces  charges  of  attempted  murder  and  illegal 
possession  of  a handgun.  Wide  World  Photo 


Miami  chief,  top  aide  quit; 
ex-chief  Harms  may  come  back 


Less  than  a year  after  Miami 
Police  Chief  Kenneth  Harms  was 
abruptly  ousted  by  former  City 
Manager  Howard  Gary,  his  suc- 
cessor, Chief  Herbert  Breslow, 
has  resigned. 

Announcing  his  resignation 
along  with  that  of  Assistant  Chief 
Robert  Warshaw  on  January  2, 
Breslow  said  he  and  his  assistant 
chief  had  decided  to  resign 
because  of  persistent  rumors  of  a 
shake-up  in  the  department.  He 
said  he  thought  it  would  better 
serve  the  community  for  them  to 
step  down. 

Breslow  and  Warshaw  had 
recently  been  the  target  of  at- 
tacks by  City  Commissioner  Joe 
Carollo,  the  leader  of  a commis- 
sion majority  that  deposed  Gary 
last  October. 

Gary  had  fired  demoted  Harms 
to  captain  last  January,  and  the 
former  chief  subsequently  resign- 
ed from  the  department.  Harms 
told  a reporter  for  Associated 
Press  that  he  was  considering  the 
possibility  of  taking  his  old  job 
back,  or  accepting  a new  position 


as  Miami  public  safety  director. 

He  currently  works  as  security 
chief  at  a nuclear  weapons  facility 
in  Aiken,  S.C. 

Commissioner  Carollo  said  he 
has  had  "a  lot  of  discussions" 


with  Harms  on  the  subject  of  his 
returning  to  Miami. 

The  interim  city  manager,  Ran- 
dy Rosencrantz,  said  he  would 
name  a new  chief  by  January  15. 


Breslow 


Harms 


NY  governor  asks 
state  standards  on 
use  of  deadly  force 


New  York  Gov.  Mario  Cuomo 
has  called  on  one  of  his  top 
criminal  justice  advisers  to 
prepare  a report  recommending 
statewide  standards  for  the  use  of 
deadly  force  by  New  York  police. 

Cuomo  ordered  Richard  J.  Con- 
don, commissioner  of  the  state 
Division  of  Criminal  Justice  Ser- 
vices, to  conduct  an  "objective 
review"  of  police  practices,  with 
proposals  for  written  standards 
for  the  police  use  of  deadly  force. 

In  addition,  the  governor  asked 
Condon  to  recommend  strategies 
for  the  expanded  use  of  nonlethal 
weapons,  restraining  devices  or 
chemical  agents,  and  to  set  up 
procedures  for  the  use  of  hostage 
negotiating  teams,  mental  health 
professionals  and  other  communi- 
ty services  agencies. 

Condon  was  also  directed  to 
suggest  a method  to  ensure  that 
the  public  has  confidence  that 
prosecution  will  be  impartial  in 
cases  involving  the  use  of  deadly 


force. 

The  report  is  due  in  the  gover- 
nor’s hands  by  June  1,  1985. 

In  a year-end  interview.  Cuomo 
told  reporters  that  he  believes 
New  York  has  "a  problem  with 
the  use  of  deadly  physical  force 
with  minorities.”  He  pointed  to 
several  "controversial"  cases,  in- 
cluding the  fatal  shooting  of 
Eleanor  Bumpurs  by  New  York 
City  police  last  October  29. 

However,  the  governor  also 
said  he  disagreed  with  New  York 
Mayor  Edward  Koch,  who  has 
urged  President  Reagan  to 
establish  a new  commission, 
modeled  after  the  Kemer  Com- 
mission of  the  1960’s,  to  evaluate 
race  relations. 

"I  do  not  agree  with  the  mayor 
calling  for  a second  Kemer  Com- 
mission," Cuomo  said,  contend- 
ing that  the  race-relations  prob- 
lem in  New  York  demands  im- 
mediate solutions  that  could  not 
be  provided  by  a panel. 


Around  the  Nation 


CONNECTICUT  - Police  in  the 
Milford  area,  with  an  assist  from 
the  100-member  Coastline  CB 
Club,  managed  to  keep  crime  out 
of  area  shopping  malls  from 
December  13-23.  No  crimes  were 
reported  at  the  malls,  where  the 
CB  club  helped  police  by  patroll- 
ing. It’s  the  seventh  year  for  the 
shopping-season  anticrime  effort. 

In  the  two  months  following 
Gov.  William  O'Neill’s  order  to 
crack  down  on  speeders  and  other 
traffic  offenders,  state  police 
issued  more  than  24,000  tickets. 
O’Neill  ordered  the  get-tough  ap- 
proach on  October  17. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  - 
The  district’s  crackdown  on 
sellers  and  users  of  the  drug  PCP 
— known  as  angel  dust  — got  new 
teeth  recently  when  the  City 
Council  approved  a bill  tripling 
penalties  for  PCP  distribution. 
The  new  maximum  sentence  is  15 
years  in  prison  and  a $1000,000 
fine. 

MAINE  - Sheriff  Joseph 
Labirte  of  Androscoggin  County 
has  announced  intentions  to 
resign  in  February,  even  though 
he  was  elected  to  a third  term  last 
November.  Labirte  plans  to  open 
a private  security  firm. 

When  the  Kennebec  County 
sheriff’s  office  found  itself 
understaffed  on  New  Year’s  Day, 
newly  elected  Sheriff  Frank 
Hackett  showed  up  at  one  minute 
after  midnight  to  help  out.  He 
stayed  on  duty  until  4 A.M.  to 
help  alleviate  the  manpower  shor- 
tage brought  on  by  a ban  on  over- 
time. 

State  police  say  arrests  for 
drunken  driving  jumped  by  34 
percent  in  1984.  A total  of  16,130 
DWI  arrests  were  made  in  the 
state  last  year. 

MASSACHUSETTS  - Boston 
Police  Commissioner  Joseph  Jor- 
dan has  credited  high  police 
visibility  and  rapid  response  for  a 
10.8  percent  decrease  in 


homicides  last  year.  It  was  the  se- 
cond consecutive  year  in  which 
homicide  declined. 

Gov.  Michael  Dukakis  has 
signed  a bill  that  will  create  a 
statewide  computerized  list  of 
missing  children.  The  bill  also  re- 
quires police  to  investigate 
missing-child  reports  immediate- 
ly instead  of  waiting  24  hours. 

Police  Chief  Harold  Skelton  of 
Holyoke  has  recommended  the 
dismissal  of  Officer  Russell  Ar- 
bour, 35.  Arbour  was  acquitted 
last  summer  on  charges  of  using 
excessive  force,  but  the  depart- 
ment still  faces  a $1.95-milIion 
lawsuit  alleging  excessive  use  of 
force  by  police  against  minorities. 

NEW  JERSEY  - Richard  C. 
Williams,  who  is  accused  of 
shooting  New  Jersey  State 
Trooper  Philip  Lamonaco  to 
death  in  1981,  has  been  brought 
from  Ohio  to  stand  trial  in  the  of- 
ficer's death.  Gov.  Thomas  Kean 
signed  an  executive  order  permit- 
ting Williams  to  be  held  in  the 
state  prison  in  Trenton  under 
maximum  security.  Under  state 
law,  suspects  awaiting  trial  must 
be  held  in  county  jails. 

PENNSYLVANIA  - The  cor- 
oner of  Lycoming  County,  George 
Gedon,  made  his  own  contribu- 
tion to  efforts  to  reduce  drunken 
driving  over  the  recent  New 
Year’s  holiday  weekend.  Gedon 
said  deaths  of  drunken  drivers 
would  be  classified  as  “willful 
self-negligence"  instead  of  ac- 
cidental, in  order  to  prompt  in- 
surance companies  to  deny 
benefits  in  such  cases. 


ALABAMA  — A false  radio 
report  may  have  led  to  the  slaying 
of  15-year-old  Michael  Johnson. 
Childersburg  police  received  a 
message  describing  two  suspects 
as  armed  and  holding  a hostage. 
Johnson  was  unarmed  when  shot 
by  police  on  December  28. 

FLORIDA  — The  state’s  anti- 
drug efforts  got  a New  Year’s 


DRINKING  AND  DRIVING 
CAN  KILL  A FRIENDSHIP 


boost  when  it  was  announced  that 
1 2 more  drug-sniffing  dogs  and  20 
specially  trained  troopers  would 
be  assigned  to  popular  smuggling 
routes. 

GEORGIA  — Atlanta  police  last 
month  began  an  around-the-clock 
vigil  to  protest  the  City  Council's 
decision  barring  deduction  of 
union  dues  from  officers' 
paychecks.  The  protesters  said 
the  vote  against  dues  check-off  ef- 
fectively kills  union  representa- 
tion. 

LOUISIANA  — A convicted 
killer  who  went  on  to  earn  na- 
tional recognition  as  editor  of  an 
award-winning  prison  magazine 
may  soon  be  a free  man.  The  state 
Pardon  Board  last  month  voted 
to  commute  the  sentence  of 
Wilbert  Rideau  to  time  served. 
Rideau,  who  has  served  23  years 
so  far,  now  must  await  the  gover- 
nor’s approval  of  the  commuta- 
tion. 

MISSISSIPPI  - More  than 
1,000  mourners  gathered  for  the 
funeral  of  Hattiesburg  Det.  Sgt. 
Jacquelynn  Kay  Sherrill,  the  first 
policewoman  in  the  city  to  be  kill- 
ed in  the  line  of  duty.  Sherrill,  33, 
was  shot  while  serving  a warrant. 
The  district  attorney  said  he  will 
seek  the  death  penalty  for  Sher- 
rill’s alleged  killer. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  - Mar- 
shall Bullins,  59,  has  been 
selected  as  the  new  police  chief  in 
Elkin.  He  replaces  John  A.  Cor- 
der,  61,  who  retired  due  to  health 
reasons. 

Jail  inmates  in  Mecklenburg 
County  may  soon  be  uniformed  in 
style,  thanks  to  a judge’s  decision 
awarding  20,000  pairs  of 
counterfeit  designer  jeans  to  the 
Federal  Government.  The  fake 
Jordache  jeans,  made  in  Mexico, 
were  seized  by  Customs  agents 
over  a year  ago.  The  government 
is  expected  to  give  the  pants  to 
local  charities,  and  several 
organizations,  including  the  local 
sheriff’s  office,  have  expressed  in- 
terest in  the  freebies. 


INDIANA  — Franklin  County 
Sheriff  Donald  Helms  died 
December  20  following  a stroke 
he  had  suffered  the  week  before. 
Helms  was  54. 

KENTUCKY  — Some  200  people 
showed  up  in  Lexington  earlier 
this  month  in  response  to  a 
recruitment  drive  by  the  Dallas, 
Tex.,  Police  Department.  About 
50  people  are  expected  to  be 
tested. 

MICHIGAN  - The  first  215  of 
724  black  officers  who  were  il- 
legally laid  off  in  1979  and  1980 
were  returned  to  work  on  January 
2.  A judge  had  ruled  that  the 
black  officers  were  victims  of 
discrimination.  The  city  is  appeal- 
ing the  judge's  decision. 


OHIO  — Police  in  Columbus  may 
soon  be  adding  electronic  stun 
guns  to  their  arsenal,  according  to 
Chief  Dwight  J oseph.  The  devices 
are  considered  to  be  a humane 
way  of  subduing  attackers. 


MISSOURI  — The  entire  police 
force  in  Warrenton  — five  officers 
and  the  chief  — quit  last  month 
after  Mayor  Fayette  Paul  fired 
three  other  officers.  No  reason  for 
the  three  dismissals  was  revealed. 

Secret  Service  officials  are  wor- 
ried that  $2  million  in  counterfeit 
currency  may  be  circulating  in  the 
Midwest,  following  one  of  the 
largest  counterfeiting  busts  ever 
in  the  region.  Agents  seized  near- 
ly $5.2  million  in  phony  $20  and 
$100  bills  and  arrested  the  owner 
of  a suburban  St.  Louis  flower 
shop. 

NORTH  DAKOTA  - State 
Senator  John  Olson  plans  to  in- 
troduce a bill  to  create  a new 
category  of  assault,  which  would 
fit  in  between  simple  and  ag- 
gravated assault.  The  new 
category  would  include  cases 
where  victims  suffer  temporarily 
bodily  injury,  and  would  carry 
penalties  of  a year  in  jail  or  a 
$1,000  fine. 

The  chief  of  the  state's  Drug 
Enforcement  Unit,  Doug  Sande, 
resigned  without  explanation 
earlier  this  month.  The  unit’s 
management  had  been  criticized 
during  last  year’s  election  cam- 
paign for  state  attorney  general. 

State  officials  are  crediting 
tougher  traffic-law  enforcement 
and  a greater  awareness  of  good 
driving  habits  for  the  fact  that 
automobile  deaths  dropped  to  a 
40-year  low  last  year.  One  hun- 
dred people  died  in  traffic  ac- 
cidents in  the  state  in  1984. 

WYOMING  — Campbell  County 
officials  have  denied  negligence  in 
the  1983  rescue  of  a woman  who 
was  seriously  injured  in  a hostage 
bombing.  Mary  Alice  Beatty 
cited  poorly  trained  police  in  her 
claim  against  county  commis- 
sioners and  the  police. 


TEXAS  — Grand  Prairie  Police 
Chief  David  Kunkel  has  been 
named  chief  of  the  Arlington 
Police  Department.  At  34,  he 
becomes  the  youngest  to  hold  the 
position.  He  succeeds  Ray  Abies, 
who  resigned  last  September. 

After  working  the  case  for  over 
a year,  San  Antonio  police  have 


chalked  up  a record  cocaine  bust. 
Four  people  were  arrested  last 
month  and  55.5  pounds  of  nearly 
pure  cocaine  were  seized  from  a 
hidden  compartment  in  an  auto- 
mobile. The  bust  was  the  result  of 
a joint  city,  state  and  Federal  ef- 
fort. 


The  Amarillo  City  Commission 
has  given  preliminary  approval  to 
an  ordinance  that  would  allow 
police  to  arrest  prostitutes  for 
flagging  down  or  waving  at 
motorists.  The  ordinance  must  be 
passed  a second  time  before 
becoming  law. 


CALIFORNIA  - State  Highway 
Patrol  officials  are  concerned 
about  an  organization  that  has 
begun  conducting  fundraising  ef- 
forts in  a number  of  California 
communities.  The  group,  calling 
itself  The  Association  of  Califor- 
nia Highway  Patrol  Disabled  and 
Retired  Officers,  has  been 
soliciting  businesses  and  in- 
dividuals for  advertisements, 
prompting  CHP  Commissioner 
James  E.  Smith  to  note  that  the 
highway  patrol  “has  not  recog- 
nized, condoned  or  endorsed  the 
group.  . .or  any  fundraising  ef- 
forts it  might  conduct.” 

IDAHO  — Unofficial  figures 
show  the  state  highway  death  toll 
to  have  dropped  last  year  to  its 
lowest  point  in  20  years.  A total  of 
240  people  lost  their  lives  on 
Idaho  highways  last  year,  and  of- 
ficials are  giving  partial  credit  to 
tougher  drunken  driving  laws. 

State  Senator  Norma  Dobler 
wants  to  see  Idaho  sheriffs  ap- 
pointed rather  than  elected,  and 
she  plans  to  introduce  legislation 
to  that  end.  Arguing  that  sheriffs 
should  be  chosen  on  the  basis  of 
ability,  and  not  on  location  and 
personality,  she  would  have  coun- 
ty commissioners  do  the  ap- 
pointing. 

Only  two  months  after  being 
elected,  Boise  County  Sheriff 
Lynn  Bowerman  is  resigning  his 
post.  He's  been  tapped  as  chief 
deputy  coroner  in  Ada  County. 

NEVADA  — Following  a report 
stating  that  at  least  18  organized 
crime  families  are  operating  in 
southern  Nevada,  state  Attorney 
General  Brian  McKay  has  said 
he’ll  seek  more  money  to  pros- 
ecute organized  crime  under 
racketeering  laws. 

WASHINGTON  - The  state’s 
highway  death  toll  rose  in  1984, 
ending  four  years  of  decreases. 
Officials  said  753  people  were 
killed  in  traffic  accidents  last 
year,  compared  to  705  in  1983. 
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Milk  of  human  kindness 


Milk  cartons  with  the  pictures  of  two  missing  children,  Gary  Feltman  and  Tricia  Kellett,  began  appearing 
on  store  shelves  in  the  Chicago  area  late  last  month,  as  part  of  a joint  effort  by  the  Chicago  Police  Depart- 
ment and  the  Hawthorn  Melody  dairy  in  Whitewater,  Wise.  Under  the  new  program,  the  Chicago  PD’s 
youth  division  will  supply  two  pictures  and  accompanying  information  for  the  milk  cartons  each  month. 
Some  13,000  children  were  reported  missing  in  Chicago  in  1983,  with  all  but  26  returning  home.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  the  1984  total  may  rise  to  15,000.  Both  Kellett  and  Feltman  have  been  missing  since 
mid- 1982.  Wide  World  Photo 


DWI  deaths  still  ‘ epidemic 


Traffic  deaths  rising  again 


Southern  governors 
call  summit  meeting 
on  drug  trafficking 


Despite  campaigns  against 
drunken  driving  and  for  use  of 
seat  belts,  traffic  fatalities  in- 
creased in  1984  after  three  years 
of  decline,  according  to  the  Na- 
tional Highway  Traffic  Safety 
Administration  (NHTSA). 

The  increase  was  attributed  to 
the  rebounding  economy,  which 
put  more  Americans  on  the  road. 

The  NHTSA  estimated  that 
43,800  people  will  die  from 
highway  accidents  in  1984,  1,200 
more  than  in  1983,  when  the  total 
fatalities  numbered  42,584. 

James  C.  Fell,  manager  of  the 
agency’s  accident  reporting 
system,  said  the  principal  reason 
for  the  increase  was  that 
Americans  were  driving  5 percent 
more  this  year  than  last.  “Traffic 
fatalities  correlate  very  highly 
with  economic  indicators,”  Fell 
said.  Highwway  safety  experts 
said  that  the  10  percent  decline  in 
traffic  deaths  registered  from 
1981  to  1982  came  at  a time  of 
economic  recession. 

“If  the  economy  continues  to 
improve  over  the  next  year  or 
two,  fatalities  will  tend  to  re- 
bound toward  the  1981  and  1980 
levels,”  one  traffic  safety  study 
concluded. 

There  were  51,091  traffic 
deaths  in  1980  and  49,301  in  1981. 

Government  figures  indicate 
that  the  decline  in  alcohol-related 
traffic  fatalities  from  1983  to 
1984  is  so  slight  as  to  be  virtually 
unnoticeable.  Projected  figures 


for  1984  indicated  that  23,500 
people  would  be  killed  in  alcohol- 
related  traffic  accidents,  the  same 
number  as  in  1983.  The  propor- 
tion of  fatalities  that  involved 
alcohol  dropped  from  55  percent 
to  54  percent. 


A Federal  panel  has  strongly 
endorsed  the  55-mile-per-hour 
speed  limit  for  most  highways  in 
the  nation,  but  said  that  higher 
speed  limits  on  certain  rural 
parts  of  the  Interstate  system 
could  have  strong  benefits 
without  a “proportional  impact 
on  safety." 

The  committee,  composed  of 
industry  and  government 
representatives  and  chaired  by 
Alan  A.  Altshuler,  dean  of  the 
graduate  school  of  public  affairs 
at  New  York  University, 
prepared  a 262-page  report  en- 
titled “55:  A Decade  of  Ex- 
perience." 

The  report  said  that  increas- 
ing the  speed  limit  to  60  or  65 
miles  per  hour  along  the  31,500 
miles  of  rural  Interstate  routes 
would  result  in  about  500  more 
deaths  a year,  an  increase  in  fuel 
consumption  of  about  10  million 
barrels  a year,  and  a $10  million 
increase  in  taxpayer  costs  for 
programs  affected  by  death, 


“Alcohol  involvement  in  motor 
vehicle  accidents  in  the  United 
States  is  still  at  epidemic  propor- 
tions,” one  study  said.  “No  large 
changes  can  be  detected  in  the 
proportions  that  are  alcohol- 
involved  from  1980  to  1983. 


disability  or  injury. 

At  the  same  time,  the  report 
said,  850,000  hours  of  travel 
time  would  be  saved  for  every 
life  lost,  meaning  that  about  100 
years  of  travel  time  would  be 
saved  in  exchange  for  the  loss  of 
one  life  and  an  additional  severe 
injury. 

The  report  made  no  specific 
recommendation  on  whether  the 
speed  limit  should  be  increased 
for  rural  roads,  but  its  conclu- 
sions are  expected  to  be  used  as 
ammunition  by  Congressional 
critics  of  the  55-mile-an-hour 
limit. 

In  a separate  statement,  the 
International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police  called  for  the 
retention  of  the  55  miles  per 
hour  limit  throughout  the  coun- 
try. "The  evidence  for  retention 
of  the  55  miles  per  hour  speed 
limit  is  overwhelming,"  IACP 
president  Thomas  J.  Sardino 
said. 

Continued  on  Page  5 


The  governors  of  six  Southern 
states,  responding  to  law  enforce- 
ment reports  that  their  states 
have  become  the  new  targets  of 
international  drug  smuggling 
rings,  have  called  a summit 
meeting  to  discuss  ways  of  at- 
tacking their  drug  trafficking 
problems. 

The  meeting,  held  January  17 
in  New  Orleans,  was  to  be  at- 
tended by  Gov.  Mark  White  of 
Texas,  Gov.  Edwin  Edwards  of 
Louisiana  and  Gov.  Bob  Graham 
of  Florida.  The  governors  of 
Alabama,  Mississippi  and 
Georgia  were  sending  senior-level 
staff  to  represent  them  because  of 
scheduling  difficulties,  according 
to  Aubrey  Johnson,  Gov.  White’s 
press  secretary.  Johnson  said  the 
governors  were  requested  to 
bring  their  top  narcotics  enforce- 
ment officers  to  the  meeting  as 
well. 

U.S.  Rep.  Charles  B.  Rangel 
(D-N.Y.),  chairman  of  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  Narcotics 
Abuse  and  Control,  also  planned 
to  attend.  “It’s  gotten  so  bad  that 
the  states  can't  handle  this,"  he 
said.  "There  are  so  many  drug 
cases  that  local  sheriffs  can’t 
prosecute  them  because  they 
don’t  have  the  money  for  the 
trials." 

The  meeting  was  called  by  Gov. 
White,  who  said  in  a recent  inter- 
view that  in  the  last  two  years 
“we  have  literally  had  an  invasion 
of  narcotics  smugglers  into  each 
of  our  states.  The  problem  has 
grown  tremendously,"  he  said. 

Law  enforcement  officials 
agreed.  Phil  Peters,  director  of 
the  Georgia  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion, said  his  agency  had  seized 
6,000  pounds  of  cocaine  in  the 
past  two  years,  compared  to  a 
previous  average  of  25  pounds  a 
year.  “This  problem  is  interna- 
tional in  scope,  and  it  really  goes 


Following  a wave  of  high- 
ranking  Administration  officials 
who  are  leaving  Washington  for 
greener  pastures.  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Administration  chief  Fran- 
cis M.  Mullen  Jr.  announced  his 
plans  to  resign  on  March  1. 

Mullen,  50,  who  moved  from 
the  FBI  to  the  DEA  in  1981,  is 
reported  to  be  considering  a run 
for  public  office.  He  refused  to 
comment  on  his  decision  to  leave 
the  agency. 

Mullen  was  named  ad- 
ministrator of  the  DEA  in  July 
1981  but  was  not  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  until  more  than  two 
years  later. 

His  nominations  was  delayed 
because  of  suspicion  that  he  had 
been  less  than  candid  in 
testimony  to  the  Senate  during 
confirmation  hearings  for  Labor 
Secretary  Raymond  J.  Donovan. 
The  FBI  had  conducted  a back- 
ground check  of  Donovan  while 
Mullen  was  with  that  agency. 


beyond  the  resources  of  the 
states,"  he  said. 

Peters,  Gov.  White  and  other 
Southern  officials  said  they 
believe  the  increase  is  a direct 
result  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment’s program  to  stop  drug 
smuggling  into  southern  Florida 
with  the  South  Florida  Task 
Force. 

"That  stepped-up  enforcement 
has  been  successful  to  some 
degree  in  that  it  has  diverted 
some  of  the  smuggling  activity  in- 
to Texas  and  other  Gulf  states,” 
Gov.  White  said. 

In  Mississippi,  a spokesman  for 
Gov.  Bill  Allain  said  that  since 
the  drug  enforcement  task  force 
went  to  work  in  southern  Florida, 
“We  have  definitely  seen  the 
smugglers  move  westward  to  our 
coasts.  We’ve  been  getting  more 
and  bigger  busts." 

Gov.  Allain  has  announced 
plans  to  ask  his  state  legislature 
to  increase  the  manpower  of  the 
state  Bureau  of  Narcotics  by 
nearly  20  percent  next  year. 

Until  this  year,  according  to 
Customs  Service  figures,  about 
two-thirds  of  the  private  aircraft 
smuggling  cocaine  and  marijuana 
from  South  and  Central  America 
had  flown  to  Florida. 

“We  are  definitely  getting  an 
increase  along  the  Gulf  Coast,” 
said  Neil  L.  Lageman,  director  of 
tactical  enforcement  for 
Customs.  “We  are  moving  to  ad- 
dress that  threat.  In  New 
Orleans,  Houston  and  San  An- 
tonio, we  are  building  up  our  air 
program." 

In  a recent  interview,  Customs 
Commissioner  William  von  Raab 
said:  “We  have  closed  some  of  the 
entry  points  for  smugglers”  by 
forcing  them  to  fly  to  other  states. 
"By  making  them  fly  to  other 
than  their  preferred  entry  points, 
we’ve  raised  the  risks  for  them." 


Last  spring  Mullen  created  a 
stir  within  the  Administration 
when  a memorandum  he  wrote  to 
Attorney  General  William  French 
Smith  became  public.  The 
memorandum  criticized  the  Na- 
tional Narcotic  Border  Interdic- 
tion System,  created  under  the 
Reagan  Administration,  saying 
that  the  "alleged  grandiose  ac- 
complishments" of  the  system 
will  become  “the  Administra- 
tion’s Achilles’  heel  for  drug  en- 
forcement.” 

N.O.  chief  retires 

Henry  M.  Morris,  62,  retired 
this  month  as  superintendent  of 
the  New  Orleans  Police  Depart- 
ment after  38  years  with  the 
department  and  four  as 
superintendent. 

In  April  1981,  Morris  suc- 
ceeded James  Parsons,  who  had 
resigned  under  fire. 

No  successor  to  Morris  was  im- 
mediately named. 


Qualified  boost  for  55-mph  limit 


Mullen  stepping  down  as 
DEA  chief,  may  seek  office 
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People  and  Places 


To  his 
credit 

Strict  new  rules  for  the  use  of 
sheriff’s  vehicles  and  credit  cards 
in  Maricopa  County.  Ariz.,  have 
been  ordered  by  newly  elected 
Sheriff  Dick  Godbehere.  in  reac- 
tion to  reports  that  former  sheriff 
Jerry  Hill  had  misused  those 
privileges. 

Hill  was  defeated  last  year 
following  reports  that  he  had  used 
his  official  car  and  credit  cards 
during  trips  outside  of  Maricopa 
County  to  court  the  woman  who 
became  his  ninth  wife.  The  infor- 
mation was  disclosed  after  an  in- 
vestigation by  the  Pima  County 
Attorney's  Office. 

The  trips  included  one  to  Silver 
C'.ty,  N.M.,  for  which  he  charged 
.otel  and  meal  expenses  to  the 
county  despite  the  personal 
nature  of  the  excursion,  according 
to  Pima  County  Deputy  Attorney 
James  Howard.  Howard  said  it 
was  ‘‘difficult  if  not  impossible" 
to  justify  the  expenses  as  being 
related  to  business,  and  recom- 
mended that  Hill  reimburse  the 
county. 

Maricopa  County  Attorney 
Tom  Collins  said  his  office  would 
not  prosecute  Hill,  after  the  Pima 
County  Attorney's  Office  recom- 
mended that  no  charges  be  filed 
against  him.  “There  could  be  no 
reasonable  likelihood  of  convic- 
tion of  a charge  involving  the 
misuse  of  public  monies,” 
Howard  said. 

Howard  said  Maricopa  County 
has  no  written  policy  precluding 
the  sheriff  from  using  his  police 
vehicle  and  county  gasoline  all 
the  time.  He  recommended  to  in- 
coming Sheriff  Godbehere  that  a 
written  take-home  vehicle  policy 
be  adopted  immediately. 

Godbehere  said  such  a policy  is 
one  of  his  top  priorities,  along 
with  improving  operations  at  the 
county  jail  and  increasing  the 
number  of  deputies  on  patrol. 

Godbehere  refused  to  comment 
on  Collins’  decision  not  to  pro- 
secute Hill. 

Hill,  who  was  sheriff  for  eight 
years,  was  defeated  in  the 
September  11  Democratic 
primary  by  former  FBI  agent  Ken 
Oliver.  Godbehere,  a Republican, 
defeated  Oliver  in  the  general 
election  in  November. 

A star 
is  born 

It  took  25  years  for  Detroit 
homicide  inspector  Gilbert  Hill  to 


build  his  reputation  as  a top- 
notch  lawman  within  the  force, 
but  only  about  two  minutes  for 
him  to  turn  into  a celebrity  with 
his  appearence  in  the  hit  movie 
"Beverly  Hills  Cop." 

Hill  plays  Eddie  Murphy’s  boss 
in  the  detective  story  that  has 
grossed  more  than  $36  million 
since  it  opened  December  5. 

Hill  said  his  acting  debut  was 
somewhat  of  a fluke.  Paramount 
Pictures  asked  him  to  read  for  the 
part  after  a team  came  to  the 
Detroit  police  headquarters  to 
research  the  film.  After  helping 
rewrite  his  dialogue,  Hill  says 
he's  "hooked  on  the  movie  bug" 
and  calls  Murphy  "a  genius." 

"Acting  is  a lot  of  hard  work," 
Hill  says.  Before  he  left 
Hollywood  after  filming  the 
movie,  he  auditioned  for  the  role 
of  desk  sergeant  on  "Hill  Street 
Blues."  Someone  else  got  the 
part,  but  Hill  says  that's  okay, 
because  becoming  a desk 
sergeant  would  have  been  a demo- 
tion. 

Among  his  Detroit  police  col- 
leagues, Hill  enjoys  a solid 
reputation.  "He  never  lied  to  get  a 
case;  never  cheated,”  said  Lieut. 
Robert  Dean.  He's  "the  type  of 
person  who.  . .can  relate  to  people 
from  the  president  all  the  way 
down  to  the  wino  on  the  corner," 
Dean  added. 

"You  can’t  put  anything  over 
on  him,"  homicide  Sgt.  Kenneth 
Day  said.  "He'll  sit  quietly  and 
listen,"  but  when  he  asks  a ques- 
tion. "you'd  better  answer." 

Lately  the  53-year-old  Hill  has 
been  doing  a lot  of  the  answering. 
He  has  been  interviewed  for 
dozens  of  radio,  television, 
newspaper  and  magazine  features 
for  his  role  in  "Beverly  Hills 
Cop." 

' ‘ I love  the  feeling  that  my  head 
is  in  the  clouds,”  he  says.  "But 
every  other  minute  I look  down  to 
make  sure  my  feet  are  planted 
firmly  on  the  ground." 

Nothing  but 
a hound  dog 

Texas  lawman  W.F.  "Hound 
Dog”  Conway  surrendered  his 
sheriff's  badge  to  Harry  Walker, 
the  newly  elected  sheriff  of  Mon- 
tague County,  Tex.,  on  the  first  of 
the  year.  Conway,  who  tracked 
down  serial  killer  Henry  Lee 
Lucas  in  1983,  said  he  was  "hurt, 
not  bitter"  about  the  loss  of  his  of- 
fice. 

Although  accused  during  the 
election  of  wasting  money  on  the 
Lucas  case,  Conway,  62,  was  nam- 
ed the  Texas  Sheriffs  Associa^ 


What  They  Are  Saying 

“People  are  cheering  because  some  kid 
is  paralyzed  for  life?  There’s  something 
wrong  there.” 

Thomas  A.  Reppetto, 
President  of  the  Citizens’  Crime  Commission  of  New  York, 
on  the  public’s  response  to  the  "subway  vigilante.”  (1:1) 


Thumbs 

down 


Judy  Pederson  (1.)  and  her  cousin,  Susan  Casey,  listen  to  the  debate 
among  members  of  the  Milwaukee  City  Council’s  Finance  and  Person- 
nel Committee  last  month.  Mrs.  Pederson  was  turned  down  in  her  bid 
to  receive  full  pension  benefits  as  the  widow  of  a police  sergeant  who 
died  of  leukemia  December  10.  Had  Sgt.  John  Pederson  lived  14  day6 
longer,  his  wife  would  have  received  a pension  of  $1,100  a month. 
1 nstead,  Mrs.  Pederson  will  receive  a single  payment  of  $31,000.  Wide  World 


tion's  1984  Lawman  of  the  year 
for  his  investigation  leading  to 
the  arrest  of  Lucas  in  June  1983. 

Lucas  has  admitted  to  some 
360  murders,  nearly  half  of  which 
have  been  verified  by  authorities. 

Sheriff  Walker,  35,  a former 
Montague  County  deputy, 
described  his  old  boss  as  "an  old- 
fashioned  sheriff.” 

Snorted  Conway,  "I  could 
never  understand  that  boy 
(Walker].  I had  to  relieve  him  for 
insubordination." 

Subway 

stars 

In  the  biggest  round  of  promo- 
tions in  more  than  a decade,  the 
New  York  City  Transit  Police 
Department  promoted  101  of- 
ficers on  December  20. 

Transit  Police  Chief  James  B. 
Meehan  said  that  because  the 
Transit  Police  has  grown  by  more 
than  a third  in  the  last  five  years, 
‘‘It  is  essential  that  we 
strengthen  our  supervisory  and 
management  ranks  if  we  are  go- 
ing to  do  the  job  the  public  ex- 
pects of  us. 

"And  besides  being  necessary, 
the  promotions  are 
well-deserved,”  Meehan  added. 

Heading  the  list  is  Vincent  R. 
Del  Castillo,  commanding  officer 
of  the  Headquarters  Bureau,  who 
was  promoted  to  the  two-star 
rank  of  assistant  chief  inspector, 
thus  becoming  the  number-three 
person  in  the  department. 
Castillo,  47,  joined  the  depart- 
ment in  1963.  From  1976  to  1979 
he  commanded  Zone  II,  covering 
the  subway  throughout  the 
Bronx  and  Queens,  and  subse- 
quently commanded  Zone  I in 
Manhattan,  before  assuming 


command  of  headquarters.  He 
holds  a master's  degree  in  public 
administration  from  John  Jay 
College  of  Criminal  Justice,  and 
teaches  police  science  as  an  ad- 
junct associate  professor  at  the 
college. 

Nicholas  Cuccia,  commanding 
officer  of  the  Detective  Division, 
gained  one  star  as  deputy  chief  in- 
spector. Cuccia.  57,  joined  the 
transit  police  in  1957,  and  has 
been  commanding  officer  of  the 
detective  division  since  1976. 

Walter  D.  Mickulas,  comman- 
ding officer  of  the  Planning  Divi- 
sion, was  promoted  to  inspector. 
Mickulas,  40,  served  three  years 
in  the  Army  with  the  Green 
Berets  before  joining  the  transit 
police  in  1965.  He  rose  through 
the  ranks  to  become  a deputy  in- 
spector in  just  1 1 years.  He  holds 
a bachelor  of  science  and  master 
of  public  administration  from 
John  Jay  College  of  Criminal 
Justice  and  is  a graduate  of  the 
FBI  National  Academy. 

Jerome  Donnelly,  53,  comman- 
ding officer  of  the  Inspectional 
Services  Division,  advanced  to 
deputy  inspector.  Donnelly  is  a 
24-year  veteran  of  the  Transit 
Police. 

The  department  also  promoted 
three  new  captains,  20  new 
lieutenants,  53  sergeants,  6 
second-grade  detectives  and  15 
third-grade  detectives. 

DPOA  chief 
toppled 

The  Detroit  Police  Officers 
Association  has  decided  it  was 
time  for  a change,  and  elected 
37-year-old  Thomas  A.  Schneider 
as  the  organization's  new  presi- 
dent. He  took  office  on  January  1. 


Schneider,  who  had  been  chair- 
man of  the  union's  Grievance 
Committee,  defeated  incumbent 
president  David  R.  Watroba.  who 
sought  a fourth  two-year  term. 

DPOA  members  re-elected  vice 
president  Robert  Scully  to  a 
fourth  term  by  a narrow  150- vote 
margin.  Scully,  39,  is  also  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Association 
of  Police  Organizations  (NAPO). 
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US  suspects  Paraguay  officials  of  drug  ties 


U.S.  drug  enforcement  officials 
are  not  sure  whether  to  classify 
the  Paraguayan  government  as  a 
friend  or  an  enemy  of  their  mis- 
sion. 

In  September  of  last  year,  the 
Paraguayan  Customs  Service 
seized  more  than  49,000  gallons 
of  chemicals  used  to  manufacture 
cocaine,  but  officials  in  the 
Paraguayan  government  have 
refused  to  destroy  the  chemicals 
or  to  discuss  the  matter  with  the 
American  Ambassador,  prompt- 
ing U.S.  enforcement  authorities 
to  suspect  high-level  skuldug- 
gery. 

American  officials  also  said  in- 
vestigations conducted  in  the 
past  few  months  have  led  to  the 
discovery  of  links  between  drug 
traffickers  and  senior  Para- 
guayan military  officers. 

The  seized  chemicals  included 
ether,  acetone  and  hydrochloric 
acid,  which  are  used  in  combina- 
tion to  convert  coca  leaves  to  co- 
caine. Drug  enforcement  officials 
here  said  that  with  that  quantity 
of  chemicals,  drug  traffickers 


could  make  more  than  eight  tons 
of  cocaine,  about  10  percent  of 
what  enters  the  United  States  in  a 
year. 

Since  most  of  the  cocaine 
manufactured  in  South  America 
is  consumed  in  the  United  States, 
in  October  the  U.S.  Embassy 
delivered  an  official  diplomatic 
note  to  Paraguay’s  Foreign 
Minister,  Carlos  A.  Saldivar,  ask- 
ing Paraguay -to  destroy  the 
chemicals. 

"The  amounts  involved,"  the 
note  said,  "far  exceed  Para- 
guayan industrial  or  medical  ap- 
plications. ’ ' It  added  that 
"because  of  the  importance  that 
the  United  States  Government 
attaches  to  the  destruction  of 
these  chemicals,  the  embassy  has 
been  instructed  to  offer  its 
assistance,"  including  helping  to 
"defray  the  costs  involved." 

According  to  senior  American 
officials,  the  Paraguayan  Govern- 
ment responded  by  saying  that 
any  order  to  destroy  the 
chemicals  would  have  to  come 
from  President  Alfredo 


Stroessner.  But  repeated  at- 
tempts by  the  U.S.  Ambassador 
to  Paraguay.  Arthur  H.  Davis  Jr., 
to  meet  with  General  Stroessner 
have  been  met  with  evasion.  In 
December  the  Foreign  Minister 
refused  to  schedule  a meeting  be- 
tween the  Ambassador  and  Presi- 
dent Stroessner,  the  first  time  in 
memory  that  the  President  had 
declined  a request  to  meet  with 
the  U.S.  Ambassador,  according 
to  the  State  Department. 

Subsequent  investigations 
have  revealed  connections  be- 
tween suspected  drug  traffickers 
and  senior  Paraguayan  military 
officers,  President  Stroessner  ex- 
cluded. 

Brazil’s  federal  police,  in- 
vestigating a chemical  seizure  in 
that  country  last  summer,  said 
they  learned  that  two  known  drug 
traffickers  were  accompanied  by 
a Paraguayan  general  when  they 
visited  Europe  last  summer  to 
buy  large  quantities  of  ether, 
American  officials  said. 

As  a result  of  those  connections 
and  the  Paraguayan  Govern- 


Reagan  breaks  silence, 
deploring  abortion-clinic  attacks 


President  Reagan,  responding 
to  the  anger  expressed  by  many 
civil  rights  and  family  planning 
groups,  finally  broke  his  silence 
on  the  recent  bombings  of  abor- 
tion clinics  across  the  country, 
condemning  the  rash  of  bombings 
as  "violent,  anarchist  activities. 

"I  condemn,  in  the  strongest 
terms,  those  individuals  who 
perpetrate  these  and  all  such 
violent,  anarchist  activities,"  the 
President  said  in  a statement 
released  by  the  White  House  on 
January  3. 

"As  President  of  the  United 
States,  I will  do  all  in  my  power  to 
assure  that  the  guilty  are  brought 
to  justice.” 

President  Reagan  said  he  would 
ask  Attorney  General  William 
French  Smith  "to  see  that  all 
Federal  agencies  with  jurisdic- 
tion pursue  the  investigation 
vigorously." 

Since  May  1982,  there  have 
been  30  attacks  on  abortion 
clinics,  24  of  them  occurring  in 
1984.  There  have  also  been  more 
than  100  reports  of  vandalism  or 
harassment,  causing  some  clinics 
to  close. 

Despite  criticism  of  the  Ad- 
ministration by  abortion  rights 
groups,  who  consider  the  bomb- 
ings acts  of  terrorism  and 
therefore  within  the  investigative 
purview  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation,  the  investigation 
of  the  bombings  has  been  left  in 
the  hands  of  the  Bureau  of 
Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms, 
which  has  jurisdiction  in  cases  in- 
volving explosives  and  firearms. 

FBI  Director  William  H. 
Webster  has  said  that  the  bureau 
has  kept  its  role  in  the  investiga- 
tion to  a minimum  because  the 
bombings  are  not  regarded  as 
‘‘terrorist  acts"  and  do  not 
signify  an  "attack  on  the  Govern- 


ment.” 

In  a separate  statement  re- 
leased later,  Attorney  General 
Smith  said  that  he  had  asked 
Webster  to  "take  steps  to  insure 
that  the  FBI  is  providing  all 
possible  assistance."  White 
House  sources  said  this  will  in- 
clude the  appointment  of  an  agent 
to  serve  as  a liaison  to  the  ATF. 

So  far,  Smith  said,  the  FBI  has 
been  assisting  the  ATF  by  pro- 
viding psychological  profiles  of 
suspects,  fingerprint  checks  and 
criminal  record  checks. 

John  M.  Walker,  assistant 
secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  en- 
forcement and  operations,  said 
none  of  the  bombings  had  been 
perpetrated  by  "a  national 
organization  or  a national  con- 
spiracy. 

"What  we  have  are  isolated  peo- 
ple who  are  passionately  anti- 
abortion who  are  resorting  to 
violence,"  he  said. 

David  Landau,  legislative 
counsel  for  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union,  said  in  an  inter- 
view the  day  before  President 
Reagan  spoke  out  that  he  would 
like  to  see  "more  vocal  condemna- 
tion of  the  bombings  at  the 
highest  levels  of  government. 

“What  troubles  us  most  is  the 
silence,”  Landau  said.  "In  law  en- 
forcement it  is  important  to  have 
the  people  at  the  top  saying  the  in- 
cidents are  bad  — there’s  a deter- 
rent effect." 

The  National  Organization  for 
Women  criticized  President 
Rescan  following  the  release  of 
his  statement,  saying  that  the  in- 
cidents represent  a "campaign  of 
terrorism  and  intimidation 
against  American  women  exercis- 
ing their  constitutional  right  to 
obtain  health  care,  including 
abortion  if  they  so  choose."  NOW 
asked  that  Reagan  publicly  con- 


demn "the  terrorist  acts  in  the 
same  strong  terms  you  condemn 
the  attacks  of  international  ter- 
rorists upon  American  citizens." 

The  bombings  have  also  drawn 
fire  of  a different  sort  from  the 
Rev.  Jerry  Falwell,  leader  of  the 
Moral  Majority  and  a strident 
critic  of  abortion  rights. 

At  a news  conference  on 
January  4,  Falwell  said  the  bomb- 
ings are  being  carried  out  by 
“deranged"  people  who  divert  at- 
tention from  the  "real  atrocity." 
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ment’s  refusal  to  destroy  the 
chemicals  or  to  discuss  the  prob- 
lem,  one  U.S.  official  in 
Washington  said  that  “our  con- 
cern is  that  high  levels  of  the 
Government  of  Paraguay  may  be 
directly  or  indirectly  involved  in 
the  narcotics  traffic." 

An  official  of  Paraguay’s  Em- 
bassy to  the  United  States  re- 
jected those  assertions,  saying: 
"I  don’t  think  that  is  true.  The 
Government  of  Paraguay  knows 
what  to  do  with  the  chemicals 
[and]  doesn't  need  the  United 
States  to  tell  us  what  to  do." 

The  embassy  official  said 
Paraguayan  customs  agents 
would  never  have  seized  the 
chemicals  if  the  Government  was 


involved  in  drug  trafficking. 

American  drug  enforcement  of- 
ficials say  Paraguay  had  not  been 
a major  factor  in  the  South 
American  cocaine  trade  until 
recently.  Nearly  all  the  world’s 
coca  leaf  grows  in  Bolivia,  Peru 
and  Colombia,  and  most  of  the 
processing  labs  are  in  Colombia. 

But  in  1983  Colombia  enacted  a 
law  requiring  anyone  importing 
ether  to  apply  for  a permit. 
Previously  thousands  of  tons  of 
ether  had  been  entering  the  coun- 
try for  cocaine  production,  an  of- 
ficial of  the  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration  said,  adding  that 
after  the  regulation  took  effect, 
not  one  person  applied  for  a per- 
mit. 


Report  urges  consideration 
of  55-mph  limit  exemptions 


Continued  from  Page  3 

Charles  Hurley,  executive 
director  of  the  National  Safety 
Council,  said  he  "would  not  be 
surprised”  if  there  were  Congres- 
sional hearings  on  the  issue  of  ex- 
empting portions  of  the  In- 
terstate system  from  the  55  speed 
limit.  "But  I think  there's  strong 
sentiment  for  keeping  the  limit 
where  it  is  and  making  modifica- 
tions in  compliance  criteria,"  he 
said. 

The  report  attacked  the  current 
method  of  monitoring  motorists' 


speed  as  "unscientific,"  and 
recommended  that  the  Govern- 
ment adopt  a point  system  for 
monitoring  compliance,  which 
would  attach  "more  importance 
to  high  speed  violations  than  to 
violations  just  above  the  speed 
limit." 

“There  probably  should  not  be 
much  concentration  on  56  miles 
per  hour  to  59  miles  per  hour," 
said  Altshuler.  "On  the  other 
hand  motorists  have  every  reason 
to  be  cited  for  63  miles  per  hour  to 
68." 
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The  Ed  and  Howie  Show : 


Meese  set  to  face  Senate  in  new  round  of  hearings 


« 


A new  round  of  confirmation 
hearings  are  due  to  begin  January 
29  for  Edwin  Meese  3d,  President 
Reagan's  choice  to  become  U.S. 
Attorney  General. 

Despite  Senate  Majority 
Leader  Robert  Dole's  hope  for 
"speedy  action  on  Mr.  Meese." 
the  Attorney  General-designate 
will  enter  the  second  round  of 
hearings  with  one  new  strike 
against  him  and  one  old  strike 
still  lying  in  wait. 

The  older  obstacle  is  the  conti- 
nuing opposition  of  Sen.  Howard 
M.  Metzenbaum  (D.-Ohio),  whose 
relentless  pursuit  of  Meese  last 
year  led  to  a lengthy  drawing  out 
of  the  confirmation  process  and, 
ultimately,  to  the  appointment  of 
a special  prosecutor  to  look  into 
Meese’s  financial  affairs. 

The  special  prosecutor,  Jacob 
Stein,  handed  in  a report  saying 


that  there  was  no  basis  tor  pro- 
secuting Meese. 

Sen.  Metzenbaum  has  said  that 
he  will  continue  to  oppose 
Meese’s  confirmation  and  will 
raise  questions  about  the 
nominee's  ethics  and  judgment. 

Meese's  ethics  and  judgment 
were  also  the  focus  of  the  latest 
potential  strike  against  him,  this 
time  from  Archibald  Cox,  chair- 
man of  the  citizens'  lobby  Com- 
mon Cause. 

In  a letter  sent  to  all  Senators 
December  18,  Cox,  the  first 
Watergate  special  prosecutor, 
said  that  last  year's  investigation 
into  charges  of  wrong-doing  by 
Meese  had  not,  in  fact,  vindicated 
him,  as  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion has  insisted. 

Rather,  Cox  said,  the  report 
showed  that  Meese  lacked  the 
judgment  and  ethical  standards 


required  of  an  attorney  general. 

It  is  not  enough,  Cox  said,  "to 
have  a little  sign  that  says  "I  am 
not  a crook."  Cox  charged  that 
Meese  had  displayed  a "lack  of 
ehical  sensitivity”  and  "blind- 
ness to  abuse  of  position." 

In  Senate  confirmation  hear- 
ings last  year,  Meese  was  alleged 
to  have  helped  arrange  positions 
in  the  Reagan  Administration  for 
individuals  who  had  assisted  him 
financially,  and  to  have  failed  to 
disclose,  as  required  by  law,  a 
$15,000  interest-free  loan  to  his 
wife.” 

A 37-page  review  of  Stein's 
report,  prepared  by  Common 
Cause,  noted  that  Stein  had  found 
no  basis  for  prosecuting  Meese 
for  any  violation  of  Federal 
criminal  law.  But,  the  review 
pointed  out,  Stein  had  refused  re- 
quests to  evaluate  Meese's 


fitness  to  become  Attorney 
General  as  a question  beyond  his 
jurisdiction. 

The  citizens’  lobby’s  review 
stressed  that  Stein's  report 
should  not  be  viewed  as  an  affir- 
mation of  Meese's  qualifications 


to  occupy  the  post  of  the  nation's 
top  law  enforcement  officer. 

In  his  letter  to  the  Senate,  Cox 
noted  it  was  the  first  time  that  the 
250,000-member  Common  Cause 
had  opposed  confirmation  of  a 
Cabinet-level  appointment. 


New  York  stiffens  penalties 
for  narcotics  sales  near  schools 


From  now  on,  most  people  who 
are  arrested  in  New  York  City  for 
selling  drugs  near  schools  will  be 
prosecuted  under  a tough  new 
Federal  statute,  it  was  announced 
on  January  3. 

The  new  statute,  part  of  the 
Comprehensive  Crime  Control 
Act  of  1984,  signed  by  President 
Reagan  last  October  12,  doubled 
the  maximum  sentence  to  up  to 


30  years  for  those  convicted  of 
selling  drugs  within  1,000  feet  of 
school  property.  It  also  stipulates 
a mandatory  three-year  prison 
term  and  a possible  life  sentence 
for  a second  conviction. 

Since  last  September,  the  New 
York  Police  Department  has 
made  2,321  drug  arrests  near  302 
targeted  public  and  private 
schools  in  the  city. 
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The  Court  in  1 984:  expanding  search  limits 


In  our  last  issue  (L.E.N.,  Vol. 
XI.  No.  1)  we  began  sC  month-by- 
month review  of  the  major  deci- 
sions handed  down  by  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  in  calendar 
year  1984  (the  October  1983 
term).  The  review  continues  with 
these  search  and  seizure  cases 
decided  in  April: 

Supreme 
Court 
Briefs 

Jonah  Triebwasser 


Field  Tests  for  Narcotics 

By  a vote  of  7-to-2,  the  Supreme 
Court  ruled  that  a warrantless 
chemical  field  test  of  a white 
powder  conducted  by  a DEA 
agent,  following  a private  search, 
was  not  an  unlawful  search  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Fourth 
Amendment. 

More  specifically,  the  Supreme 
Court  determined  that  the  Fourth 
Amendment  did  not  require  the 
Drug  Enforcement  Administra- 
tion agent,  who  had  probable 
cause  to  believe  that  the  powder 


was  cocaine,  to  obtain  a warrant 
before  he  conducted  tfite  test. 

In  issuing  its  ruling,  the 
Supreme  Court  noted  that  the  in- 
itial search  had  been  conducted 
not  by  Government  officials  but 
by  employees  of  a private 
package-delivery  service,  and 
therefore  the  Fourth  Amendment 
did  not  cover  their  actions. 

Writing  for  the  Court,  Justice 
Stevens  noted  that  the  DEA 
agents'  viewing  of  the  contents  of 
the  container  did  not  violate  the 
Fourth  Amendment  since  the 
private  individuals  had  voluntari- 
ly summoned  the  Federal  agents 
following  their  initial  inspection. 

Justice  Stevens  emphasized: 
"A  chemical  test  that  merely 
discloses  whether  or  not  a par- 
ticular substance  is  cocaine  does 
not  compromise  any  legitimate 
interest  in  privacy.”  The 
Supreme  Court  cited  its  landmark 
“sniff-test”  case  of  1983,  United 
States  v.  Place,  in  which  the 
Justices  ruled  that  the  sniffing  of 
luggage  by  a trained  narcotics 
detection  dog  was  not  a “search" 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Fourth 
Amendment. 

The  Court  concluded  that  the 
Federal  drug  agents  “did  not  in- 


The  mental  baggage 
of  a police  career 


Police  administrators  who  seek 
to  comprehend  the  mental  and 
emotional  states  of  their  officers, 
both  rookies  and  veterans,  would 
do  well  to  read  a new  book  entitled 
"Police  Passages”  (Glennon 
Publishing,  $24.95).  The  author  is 
Dr.  John  G.  Stratton,  who  has 
been  director  of  psychological  ser- 
vices for  the  Los  Angeles  County 
Sheriff’s  Department  for  10 
years. 


Dr.  Stratton’s  chapters  on  stress. 
His  discussion  of  what  stress  is 
and  how  it  affects  the  body,  the 
myriad  of  stressors  in  police 
work,  and  his  recommendations 
for  reducing  stress  are  unusually 
clear  and  forthright.  Most 
writings  on  police  stress  have, 
quite  naturally,  focused  on  such 
traumatic  incidents  as  killing  a 
suspect,  being  wounded  onself  or 

Continued  on  Page  13 


fringe  any  constitutionally  pro- 
tected privacy  interest  that  had 
not  already  been  frustrated  as  the 
result  of  private  conduct.” 
( United  States  v.  Jacobsen,  No. 
82-1167,  decision  announced 
April  2.  1984.) 

The  ‘Open  Fields'  Doctrine 

In  a 6-to-3  decision,  the 
Supreme  Court  reaffirmed  the 
60-year-old  “open  fields"  doctrine 
and  applied  the  doctrine  to  decide 
two  cases  in  a single  opinion. 

The  "open  fields"  doctrine, 
which  was  first  promulgated  by 
the  Supreme  Court  in  1924  in  the 
case  of  Hester  v.  United  States 
(265  U.S.  57),  permits  police  of- 
ficers to  enter  and  search  a field 
without  a warrant.  The  decision 
in  Hester  and  the  establishment 
of  the  doctrine  arose  out  of  the  ex- 
plicit language  of  the  Fourth 
Amendment. 

The  Fourth  Amendment 
specifically  protects  “persons, 
houses,  papers  and  effects”  from 
unreasonable  searches  and 
seizures.  This  wording  has  given 
the  Supreme  Court  discretion  to 
rule  that  items  not  falling  into  one 
of  these  four  categories  are  not 
subject  to  Fourth  Amendment 
scrutiny. 

In  the  first  case  decided  in  the 
opinion,  narcotics  agents  of  the 
Kentucky  State  Police  were  in- 
formed that  marijuana  was  being 
raised  on  the  farm  of  the  peti- 
tioner, a Mr.  Oliver.  Upon  arriv- 
ing at  the  farm,  the  officers  drove 
past  the  Oliver  house  and  locked 
gate,  which  had  a “No  Trespass- 
ing” sign  posted.  The  officers  got 
out  of  their  vehicle  and  proceeded 
on  foot  past  a parked  camper. 
Someone  near  the  camper 
shouted  “No  hunting  is  allowed: 
come  back  here."  After  the  of- 
f cers  identified  themselves,  the 
person  disappeared. 

The  two  officers  continued 
along  the  footpath  for  more  than  a 


mile  from  the  Oliver  home.  There 
they  found  a field  in  which  mari- 
juana was  being  grown. 

In  the  second  case,  two  police 
officers  recieved  an  anonymous 
tip  that  marijuana  was  being 
grown  in  the  woods  behind 
respondent  Thorton’s  home.  The 
officers  entered  the  woods,  travel- 
ing along  a footpath  to  a point 
where  they  reached  two  mari- 
juana patches  fenced  in  with 
chicken  wire.  After  determing 
that  the  marijuana  patches  were 
on  the  respondent's  property,  the 
two  officers  obtained  a warrant  to 
search  the  property  and  seize  the 
crop.  Thornton's  arrest  and  in- 
dictment followed. 

In  ruling  that  the  marijuana 
found  in  both  open  fields  was  ad- 
missible as  evidence  at  trial,  the 
Court  held  that  the  crucial  ele- 
ment in  Fourth  Amendment 
analysis  is  not  the  location  of  the 
seized  goods  but  rather  if  there 
was  a "constitutionally  protected 
reasonable  expectation  of 
privacy"  in  the  area  intruded 
upon  by  the  police  officers. 

That  test  had  been  set  forth  in 
1967  in  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion in  Katz  v.  United  States  (389 
U.S.  347).  Reasoning  from  the 
Katz  holding,  the  Court  con- 
cl  ided  that  “an  individual  may 
not  legitimately  demand  privacy 
for  activities  conducted  out  of 
doors  in  fields,  except  in  the  area 
immediately  surrounding  the 
home."  ( Oliver  v.  United  States, 
No.  82-15  and  Maine  v.  Thornton, 
No.  82-1273,  decided  in  one  opin- 
ion on  April  17,  1984.) 

Impounded  Auto  Searches 

In  an  unsigned,  per  curiam  deci- 
sion, the  Supreme  Court  reaf- 
firmed an  earlier  ruling  that  said 
that  police  may  conduct  a war- 
rantless search  of  an  automobile 
even  after  the  automobile  is  ex- 
clusively in  police  custody. 

(A  per  curiam  decision  is  one  in 


which  the  Justices  are  so  in  agree- 
ment on  the  clarity  of  the  law  that 
an  extended  written  and  signed 
opinion  explaining  the  holding  in 
the  case  is  not  required.) 

The  present  case  arose  in 
Florida  when  the  respondent  was 
arrested  on  charges  of  sexual  bat- 
tery. At  the  time  of  the  arrest  the 
police  officers  searched  his 
automobile  and  seized  several 
items.  At  the  same  time,  the 
police  towed  the  automobile  and 
impounded  it  in  a locked,  secure 
area. 

Approximately  eight  hours 
later,  a police  officer  went  to  the 
pound  and  without  a warrant  con- 
ducted a second  search  of  the 
automobile.  The  second  search 
resulted  in  the  seizure  of  addi- 
tional evidence.  Over  the  objec- 
tion of  the  respondent,  the  items 
seized  in  the  second  search  were 
admitted  into  evidence  and  he 
was  convicted. 

The  Supreme  Court  announced 
its  automobile  exception  to  the 
warrant  requirement  in  1970  in 
Chambers  v.  Maroney,  399  U.S. 
42.  where  the  Court  held  “that 
police  officers  who  have  probable 
cause  to  believe  there  is  contra- 
band inside  an  automobile  that 
has  been  stopped  on  the  road  may 
search  it  without  obtaining  a war- 
rant.”  Two  years  ago.  in 
Michigan  v.  Thomas  (458  U.S. 
259),  the  Supreme  Court  upheld 
"a  warrantless  search  of  an 
automobile  even  though  the 
automobile  was  in  police  custody 
and  even  though  a prior  inventory 
search  had  already  been  made." 

These  two  cases  taken  together 
clearly  establish  that  “the 
jurisdiction  to  conduct  such  a 
warrantless  search  does  not 
vanish  once  the  car  has  been  im- 
mobilized." (Florida  v.  Meyers, 
No.  83-1279,  decisions  announced 
April  23,  1984.) 

• 

Continued  on  Page  12 


Burdens 

Beat 

Ordway  P.  Burden 


Dr.  Stratton  has  melded  his 
own  experiences  in  counseling  of- 
ficers and  their  families  with  the 
most  recent  research  findings  in 
police  psychology  to  produce  a 
readable  book  full  of  insights  into 
the  stresses  and  satisfactions  of 
police  work.  The  book  is  studded 
with  brief  case  histories  showing 
how  officers  cope  — or  fail  to  cope 
— with  crises  in  their  lives. 

“Police  Passages"  is  of  par- 
ticular interest  because  it  ex- 
amines the  typical  officer  from 
the  time  he  or  she  applies  for  the 
force  through  a full  career  to 
retirement.  At  each  stage,  the 
author  discusses  the  mental  bag- 
gage the  officer  carries  — at- 
titudes, beliefs  and  mental  and 
emotional  states  — and  how  these 
affect  performance.  In  addition, 
there  are  chapters  on  the  special 
problems  of  officers’  marriages 
and  family  life,  women  and 
minority  officers,  alcoholism  and 
the  problems  of  police  widows. 

Perhaps  of  greatest  interest  are 


Flashback 


1955: 
Tanks  a 
million 

Capt.  Bob  Crowder  (r.),  head  of 
Company  B of  the  Texas 
Rangers,  gets  a good  look  at 
the  new  7-ton  armored  car 
purchased  from  Army  war 
surplus  for  law  enforcement 
use  in  the  north  Texas  area. 
Sgt.  Jay  Banks  stands  in  the 
turret  driver’s  compartment 
of  the  bullet-resistant  vehicle, 
which  cost  an  estimated 
$40,000.  The  armored  car  was 
later  assigned  to  the  Houston 
district,  and  Banks  moved  on 
to  become  police  chief  in  Big 
Springs,  Tex.  Wide  World  Photo 
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Fyfe: 


When  police  seek  to  reduce  their  authority 


By  James  J.  Fyfe 

Few  officials  have  as  much  authority 
over  so  many  people  as  the  police  and, 
because  we  are  so  concerned  about  crime, 
police  authority  is  growing. 

Nowhere  is  that  growth  more  obvious 
than  in  the  recent  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  Over  the  last  few  years, 
the  Court  has  increased  police  authority 
to  conduct  searches  and  to  use  evidence 
obtained  in  interrogations.  The  police 
have  generally  encouraged  that  trend  by 
asking  the  Court  in  friend-of-the-court 
briefs  to  rule  on  cases  in  ways  that  in- 
crease their  authority. 

It  is  not  suprising  that  police  have 
worked  for  and  applauded  the  increased 
authority  the  Court  has  given  them. 
Police  have  long  argued  that  they  have 
been  hampered  — "handcuffed”  is  the 
word  in  vogue  — by  unrealistic  rules  in 
their  efforts  to  catch  criminals,  who  play 
by  no  rules.  Neither  is  their  warm  view  of 
increased  authority  unique  to  the  police: 
every  professional  group  seeks  greater 
authority  because  it  improves  their 
prestige  and  makes  their  work  easier. 
Thus,  we  should  take  heed  when  police 
ask  that  their  authority  be  reduced. 
When  that  happens,  as  it  did  on  October 


30,  1984,  it  is  a signal  that  police  think 
that  some  of  their  authority  hurts  their 
prestige  and  makes  their  work  harder.  On 
that  day,  the  Supreme  Court  heard  a case 
in  which  the  only  friend-of-the-court  brief 
from  the  law  enforcement  community  — 
signed  by  12  international,  national  and 
state  police  and  criminal  justice 
organizations  and  31  police  chiefs  — 
urged  the  Justices  to  strike  from  the  law 
an  ancient  and  awesome  police  authority: 
the  authority  to  kill  all  fleeing  felony 
suspects. 

That  authority  exists  in  more  than  20 
states,  where  the  laws  put  it  into  nicer 
terms:  police  may  use  deadly  force  — 
almost  always  their  guns  — in  order  to 
apprehend  suspects  who  have  committed 
no  violent  acts  and  present  no  imminent 
danger  to  life  but  who,  in  the  judgment  of 
officers,  cannot  be  apprehended  by  any 
other  means.  In  those  states,  police  have 
shot  and  killed  unarmed  fleeing  persons 
they  suspected  of  bicycle  theft,  passing 
bad  checks,  shoplifting  and  growing 
marijuana. 

The  case  before  the  Supreme  Court  in- 
volves the  1974  death  of  Edward  Eugene 
Garner,  a 5 '4",  100-pound  teenager  who 
was  correctly  assumed  by  the  police  to 


Other  \bices 


A survey  of  editorial  views  on  criminal  justice  from  the  nation I newspapers. 

Why  surrender  on  the  subway? 

"Is  Bernhard  Goetz  a hero  for  allegedly  shooting  four  teenagers  he  thought  were 
about  to  mug  him  in  a subway  train?  Or  is  he  a trigger-happy  vigilante?  The  ques- 
tions, reverberating  in  New  York  and  beyond,  serve  mostly  to  confuse  the  issue. 
The  choice  is  not  between  taking  the  law  into  one’s  own  hands  or  no  law  at  all.  In 
fact,  much  can  feasibly  be  done  about  subway  crime.  The  Goetz  case  makes  clear 
the  need  to  do  it.  Reported  crimes  in  the  subways  increased  by  about  3.5  percent 
in  1984,  while  going  down  about  3.7  percent  on  the  street.  With  the  city  police 
regaining  manpower  and  morale,  the  muggers  and  chainsnatchers  now  prefer  the 
trains.  Can’t  3,600  Transit  Police  officers  do  a better  job  of  keeping  order?  Yes, 
say  police  experts,  if  properly  motivated,  trained  and  aware  of  the  need  to  take 
mischief  as  seriously  as  felonies.  The  underlying  problem  is  morale.  For  years,  the 
Transit  Police  force  has  been  considered  second-rate,  its  officers  dispirited  by  the 
decreptitude  of  their  environment  and  equipment.  The  mission  of  the  transit 
patrol  force  needs  to  be  clarified  and  its  motivation  built  up.  That  might  be  done 
by  committing  it  to  a sustained  campaign  against  quality-of-life  offenses,  with 
additional  resources  and  strong  backing  from  Albany  and  City  Hall.  The  right 
leadership  could  use  such  a mandate  to  inspire  the  troops.  The  muggers  would  get 
the  message:  the  cops  care  again  and  the  system  is  coming  back  under  control. 
Surrender  or  self-defense?  That’s  not  the  issue  at  all.  Mayor  Koch  and  Governor 
Cuomo  are  right  to  speak  out  against  vigilantism.  but  until  they  accept  their  duty 
to  the  public  on  the  Transit  Police  problem,  their  ringing  denunciations  miss  the 

— The  New  York  Times 
January  4,  1985 

City  Council  shouldn’t  flinch  in  trying  to  tighten  gun  laws 

"Nobody  has  figured  out  yet  what  to  do  about  all  the  guns  in  Detroit,  but  the  time 
has  clearly  come  for  somebody  to  try.  The  idea  of  a handgun  freeze  makes  eminent 
sense  in  a city  with  an  estimated  1.5  million  handguns  and' mounting  gun-related 
accidents,  deaths  and  crimes.  The  city  could  simply  give  citizens  90  days  in  which 
to  register  their  pistols,  then  call  a halt  to  any  more  registration  of  guns. 
However,  given  Mayor  Coleman  Young’s  coolness  toward  gun  control,  sup- 
porters of  the  mayor  on  the  council  would  probably  kill  any  gun  freeze  ordinance. 
That  is  why  council  members  ought  to  consider  some  alternatives,  including  an 
ordinance  tightening  the  requirements  for  getting  a gun  permit.  Such  an  or- 
dinance really  shouldn’t  be  necessary,  since  the  Police  Department  already  has 
the  power  to  establish  regulations  and  procedures  for  gun  ownership.  But  right 
now  the  procedure  for  getting  a permit  remains  simpler  than  that  for  getting  a 
telephone  installed.  That  has  to  change.  At  his  recent  crime  summit,  Mayor 
Young  declared  he  was  ready  to  play  ‘hardball’  to  cut  the  city  ’s  violent  crime  rate 
and  rising  toll  of  shootings  and  killings  of  children.  The  mayor’s  push  for  more 
stringent  crime  measures  — including  more  police  in  the  precincts  and  on  the 
street  — ought  to  be  echoed  by  the  council.  I f the  mayor  does  not  want  to  press  the 
fight  for  stricter  gun  control,  the  council,  which  often  appears  diffident  and  in- 
decisive, must  show  Mr.  Young  it  can  talk  and  act  tough,  too.  when  it  comes  to 
protecting  citizens'  lives.” 

— The  Detroit  Free  Press 

December  12,  1984 


have  been  unarmed,  who  made  no 
threatening  gestures  and  yet  was  shot  in 
the  head  by  a Memphis  police  officer 
while  fleeing  from  a $10  burglary.  The 
Court  is  considering  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee's appeal  from  a lower  court  ruling 
that  had  deemed  the  shooting  of  Gamer 
an  overly  harsh  means  of  arresting  him, 
and  a violation  of  his  Fourth  Amendment 
guarantee  against  unreasonable  seizure. 
In  its  opinion,  the  lower  court  also  in- 
dicated that  Tennessee  should  alter  its 
deadly  force  law  to  permit  deadly  force 
only  in  defense  of  life  or  to  apprehend 
violent  fleeing  suspects,  as  is  currently 
the  law  in  more  than  half  the  states. 

We  do  not  know  how  often  the  police 
have  shot  nonviolent  fleeing  suspects,  or 
how  often  police  suspicions  later  proved 
wrong,  because  no  Government  agency 
collects  or  publishes  accurate  statistics 
on  the  use  of  deadly  force.  The  research 
that  has  been  done,  however,  suggests 
that  the  police  have  taken  about  10,000 
lives  since  1967,  and  that  they  have 
wounded  another  20,000  people  — 
numbers  that  make  the  30  or  so  execu- 
tions since  then  pale  into  insignificance. 
Certainly,  at  least  in  states  with  restric- 
tive deadly  force  laws,  most  of  those  kill- 
ed were  violent,  and  left  officers  no  choice 
but  to  kill  or  be  killed.  But  in  Tennessee 
and  elsewhere,  an  unknown  number  were 
also  shot  in  circumstances  like  those  in 
which  Garner  died. 

The  police  are  concerned  about  crime, 
and  might  encourage  retention  or  expan- 


sion of  the  "any  fleeing  felon”  authority 
if  they  thought  it  would  make  their  work 
easier.  But,  as  their  brief  points  out,  there 
is  no  evidence  that  police  in  "any  fleeing 
felon"  states  are  more  effective  at 
fighting  crime  or  keeping  the  public  safe 
than  are  police  in  states  with  laws  like 
that  recommended  by  the  lower  court  in 
the  Garner  case.  Instead,  experience 
shows  that  killings  under  this  authority 
alienate  much  of  the  public,  and  have 
sometimes  led  to  open  riot.  Such  killings 
also  traumatize  the  officers  involved, 
who  find  themselves  criticized,  hung  in 
effigy,  and  sued  for  acting  as  their  laws 
authorized.  As  a consequence,  almost  all 
major  police  departments  — including 
the  one  in  Memphis,  as  of  1979  — have 
taken  it  upon  themselves  to  ad- 
ministratively prohibit  shootings  like  the 
one  that  killed  young  Garner. 

It  would  be  presumptuous  and  im- 
proper to  attempt  to  predict  the  Supreme 
Court's  ruling  in  the  Garner  case.  No 
matter  what  the  Court's  decision, 
however,  police  have  sent  a message  to 
the  legislatures  of  states  in  which  officers 
have  authority  to  kill  any  fleeing  felony 
suspect:  This  authority  helps  neither  the 
police  nor  the  public,  and  should  be 
eliminated. 


James  J.  Fyfe,  a former  New  York  City 
police  lieutenant,  is  now  associate  pro- 
fessor of  justice  at  American  University 
and  senior  fellow  at  the  Police  Founda- 
tion. 


‘evelyn’: 

The  seeds  of  distrust 
bear  bitter  fruit  for  police 


By  "evelyn" 

Ideally,  an  effective  police  force 
demands  that  individuals  not  merely 
respect  their  police,  but  actively  help 
them.  This  is  not  the  case.  We  are  far 
from  helpful,  and  respect  has  taken  a holi- 
day. 

There  was  a time  when  everyone  knew 
his  neighborhood  policeman  and  he  in 
turn  knew  everyone  on  his  beat. 
Youngsters  on  the  way  to  school  would 
smile  or  stop  to  chat  for  a few  seconds, 
proud  of  the  association.  Or,  if  admon- 
ished they  would  become  embarrassed, 
but  relieved  if  the  policeman  let  them  off 
with  "I’ll  give  you  a chance  this  time,  but 
it  better  not  happen  again."  Mothers 
baked  cakes  and  proudly  sent  them  along 
with  samples  of  special  ethnic  holiday 
cooking  for  the  man  who  represented 
safety.  Y oung  girls  stole  sidelong  glances 
at  trim,  well-built  figures  in  blue;  little 
boys  envied  the  uniform  and  dreamed  of 
wearing  it  one  day. 

But  those  were  different  days.  They 
were  days  before  an  apple  was  considered 
a bribe  and  sample  cooking  represented 
potential  moral  turpitude.  Assigning 
deeper,  more  complex  meaning  than 
necessary,  a major  step  toward  police- 
community  estrangement  was  taken. 
The  officer  previously  adored  by  the  com- 
munity, previously  treated  as  a respected 
family  member,  was  about  to  lose  his 
friends.  Police  were  to  be  continuously 
rotated  out  of  neighborhoods  to  prevent 
them  from  becoming  too  familiar  with 
the  people.  Exaggerated  stories  about 


free  meals  and  an  orange  or  an  apple  from 
fruit  stands  filtered  from  the  brass  to  the 
media  as  an  explanation  to  the  public  for 
the  change.  Stories  of  fruitmen  running 
out  of  their  stores  after  police,  affec- 
tionately insisting  that  the  officer  try 
"the  best  fruit  in  town"  because  it  was 
good  for  his  health,  evolved  into  stories  of 
an  apple  being  extorted,  given  out  of  fear. 
People,  hurt  and  shocked,  became  dis- 
tant. Seeds  of  distrust  had  been  planted. 

More  changes  brought  more  estrange- 
ment. Criminal  law  became  just  that  — 
laws  that  protected  criminals  against  the 
need  to  fit  into  society  productively. 
Standards  for  becoming  and  remaining  a 
policeman  relaxed.  Fat,  sloppy-looking 
officers  began  appearing  on  the  scene. 
Civilians  joked  about  being  able  to 
outrun  the  cop  who  had  too  much  weight 
to  drag  around.  Romantic  tales  of 
matadors  in  the  street  died.  An  embryo 
began  to  show  form.  Disrespect  con- 
ceived the  pig. 

The  calendar  jumps  ahead  to  1984,  the 
scene  is  Philadelphia.  Twenty  policemen 
accused  of  corruption  and/or  police 
Continued  on  Page  12 

“ evelyn " is  the  nom  de  plume  of  a 
former  reporter  for  a now  defunct  police 
publication. 


Letters  to  the  editor  can  be  found 
on  Page  12  of  this  issue. 
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When  the  letters  “ AFL-CIO " are  mentioned,  people 
typically  think  of  steel  workers,  electricians,  plumbers, 
and  perhaps  dozens  of  other  trade  unions.  What  they  are 
generally  unlikely  to  think  of  are  police  officers. 


Hob  Kliesmet  is  working  at  changing  that.  Kliesmet  is 
president  of  the  International  Union  of  Police  Associa- 
tions, an  AFL-CIO  affiliate  that  has  had  its  share  of  ups 
and  downs  in  its  brief  history,  and  which  now  claims  to 
represent  13,000  police  officers  nationwide.  Kliesmet,  a 
labor-relations  veteran  of  more  than  two  decades,  both 
in  Milwaukee  and  on  the  national  scene,  is  a shade  dif- 
ferent from  many  of  his  fellow  leaders  of  national  police 
organizations.  There's  dq  mincing  words,  no  calling  the 
group  an  association,  a conference,  a fraternal  order;  to 
him,  a union  is  a union  is  a union,  and  if  you're  going  to 
have  an  organization  represent  your  interests  you  won 't 
do  better  than  to  affiliate  with  the  giant  AFL-CIO. 

The IUPA  was  spawned  out  of  turmoil  When  the  old 
International  Conference  of  Police  Associations  broke 
up  during  the  70's,  in  part  because  of  president  Ed  Kier- 
nan's  admitted  desire  to  become  an  AFL-CIO  affiliate, 
the  members  of  that  organization  split  into  the  IUPA 


and  the  National  Association  of  Police  Organizations. 
The  diehard  unionists,  needless  to  say,  stuck  with  the 
IUPA,  which  did  go  on  to  affiliate  with  the  AFL-CIO. 


P erhaps  the  initial  turmoil  of  the  union 's  formation  was 
a harbinger  of  things  to  come.  The  IUPA 's  membership 
rolls  have  gone  up  and  down  in  yo-yo  fashion,  as  the 
group  guined,  lost  and  sometimes  regained  locals. 
Under  Kiernan,  IUPA  backed  the  Memphis  police  of- 
ficers during  a bitter  strike.  And,  ultimately,  the  turmoil 
became  a battle  of  personalities  as  Kiernan  was  turned 
out  of  office  and  Kliesmet  was  elected  as  an  insurgent. 


Kliesmet  cut  his  labor-relations  teeth  under  the  ad- 


ministration of  former  Milwaukee  police  chief  Harold 
Breier,  the  salty  curmudgeon  who  ran  the  department  in 
autocratic  fashion  for  20  years.  The  53-year-old  Kliesmet 
served  as  an  executive  officer  of  the  Milwaukee  Police 
Association  for  15  years,  or  more  than  half  of  his  entire 
police  career  of  29  years.  During  this  time,  he  was  to 
become  involved  in  state-level  AFL-CIO  affairs,  and 
eventually  with  the  International  Conference  of  Police 
Associations. 


N, 


ow,  as  he  rides  herd  on  the  IUPA,  he  has  the  ear  of 


those  at  the  very  top  of  the  American  labor  movement 
Working  out  of  offices  at  AFL-CIO  headquarters,  he  can 
tap  the  resources  of  the  federation  to  IUPA 's  best  ad- 
vantage - and  that  of  its  members.  At  the  same  time, 
Kliesmet  serves  as  an  executive  board  member  of  AFL- 
CIO' s public  employee  department,  putting  him  in 
direct  touch  with  his  brethren  in  the  public  sector. 


Such  contacts  and  “clout,  “as  Kliesmet  terms  it,  would 
seem  to  be  essential  in  IUPA's  line  of  endeavor.  The 
union  finds  itself  in  regular  competition  with  not  only 
several  unaffiliated  national  groups,  such  as  the  Frater- 
nal Order  of  Police,  the  National  Association  of  Police 
Organizations  and  others,  but  also,  in  a different  sense, 
with  other  AFL-CIO  unions.  A t least  three  AFL-CIO  af- 
filiates, and  perhaps  others,  number  police  officers 
among  their  ranks,  and  Kliesmet  is  working  on  swaying 
the  allegiance  of  those  officers  to  the  IUPA. 


l\or  does  he  plan  to  stop  there.  Kliesmet  says  candidly 
that  he  wants  to  enroll  all  police  officers  in  the  United 
States  in  the  IUPA.  To  that  end,  given  the  history  of  the 
police  labor  movement,  he'll  need  all  the  clout  the  AFL- 
CIO  can  offer. 


‘We’re  just  working  peopie, 
too.  That  whole  bunch  of  crap 
about  being  a professional,  I’m 
just  not  impressed  by  it.’ 


Robert  B. 

Kliesmet 

President  of  the  International 
Union  of  Police  Associations,  AFL-CIO 


Law  Enforcement  News  interview 
by  Peter  Dodenhoff 


LAW  ENFORCEMENT  NEWS:  In  a recent  letter  to  us. 
you  took  heated  exception  to  several  things  said  in  an  in- 
terview we  conducted  with  Texas  labor  leader  Ron 
DeLord,  specifically  where  he  stated  that  IUPA  doesn’t 
have  the  necessary  support  either  from  the  AFL-CIO  or 
from  within  to  survive  for  much  longer.  How  do  you  see 
your  organization's  future  prospects?  Differently,  I 
take  it? 

KLIESMET:  Not  only  that,  I just  wonder  where  the  hell 
DeLord  gets  his  information.  I think  what  he's  doing  is 
blowing  smoke,  and  he’s  very  famous  for  making 
everyone  else  look  bad  and  making  himself  look  good.  I 
want  him  to  prove  everything  he  says  in  there  and  give 
me  the  sources  of  his  information. 

We  are  becoming  recognized  and  are  developing  our 
own  clout  within  the  AFL-CIO.  Our  predecessors  didn't 
do  too  good  a job,  however  both  Dave  (Baker)  and  I are 
newly  elected  and  we’ve  been  beating  the  bushes  to  get 
out  the  word  that  the  AFL-CIO  has  a police  affiliate. 
We're  now  using  all  the  resources  of  the  AFL-CIO,  we're 
in  the  AFL-CIO  building,  we  have  a seminar  put  on  by 
the  organizing  department,  we  use  the  legislative 


department,  the  civil  rights  department,  the  education 
department  — every  department  in  this  building  has 
begun  projects  on  our  behalf  and  we’re  just  starting  a 
new  one  through  the  community  services  department. 
So  he's  full  of  it. 

LEN:  Are  you  getting  the  necessary  organizing  done 
out  in  the  field  to  assure  that  you’ll  have  enough  of  a 
membership  base  to  carry  on? 

KLIESMET:  Well,  I’ll  give  you  some  insights.  We're 
now  in  the  process  of  organizing  the  supervisors  in 
Chicago,  some  2,000  members.  They  came  to  us  and  ask- 
ed us  to  help  them,  and  we  tapped  the  resources  of  the 
organizing  department  and  I just  came  back  from  a 
meeting  with  them  last  Thursday.  I’ve  met  with  the 
Wisconsin  state  association,  the  WPPA,  and  they  have 
4,700  members.  They're  coming  in,  or  at  least  the  leader- 
ship says  they  are. 

LEN:  Do  the  various  national  police  labor  groups  coex- 
ist and  compete  in  a relatively  friendly  fashion,  or  is  it 
more  cutthroat  than  that? 

KLIESMET:  Well,  it’s  cutthroat  in  terms  of  what  the 
FOP  (Fraternal  Order  of  Police)  is  doing.  Clearly  the 


FOP  is  losing  its  clout  in  terms  of  being  an  able 
negotiator.  They  haven't  negotiated  many  good  con- 
tracts, and  as  a result  of  that  there’s  a great  deal  of  inter- 
nal strife  within  the  FOP.  The  FOP  was  always  a frater- 
nal group:  under  their  constitution  and  bylaws  they  can- 
not affiliate  with  organized  labor.  However,  if  you  look 
at  the  FOP,  they've  always  leeched  off  of  organized 
labor.  The  president  of  the  FOP  now,  Dick  Boyd,  comes 
from  Oklahoma  City,  and  the  law  firm  that  represents 
the  state  AFL-CIO  negotiated  their  last  contract.  That 
kind  of  aggravates  me,  however  when  you  want  to  go 
and  win  some  you  got  to  the  best,  so  you  go  to  the  AFL- 
CIO  attorney  and  he  does  a good  job  for  you.  But  then 
Boyd  takes  credit  for  all  that  and  he  doesn't  tell  his 
members  that  the  lawyer  that  represented  him  was  the 
attorney  who  represented  the  state  AFL-CIO  in 
Oklahoma. 

You  go  anywhere.  In  Pennsylvania,  in  New  York, 
those  guys  sit  with  organized  labor,  but  they  aren't  pay- 
ing their  fair  share.  That's  one  of  the  things  we  re  work- 
ing on  trying  to  cut  off. 

LEN:  Have  you  organized  any  groups  of  disaffected 
former  FOP  affiliates? 
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KLIESMET:  Sure.  The  one  that  caused  the  big  flap  last 
year  between  us  and  FOP  is  Erie.  Pa.  Dave  Baker  put 
together  a meeting  between  us  and  FOP  and  NAPO  [Na- 
tional Association  of  Police  Organizations],  for  the  pur- 
pose of  at  least  talking  about  the  possibility  of  doing  the 
legislative  scene  together.  Immediately  after  that  we 
got  a nasty  letter  from  Dick  Boyd  saying  that  his  ex- 
ecutive board  told  him  that  he  cannot  participate  any 
further  because  we're  a labor  union  and  we're  trying  to 
raid  his  people.  Under  their  constitution  they  can 't  be  af- 
filiated with  any  labor  group  yet  they  still  are  all  over 
the  country  and  they  leech  off  of  labor.  We  tried  to  take 
away  their  Erie  local,  and  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
Erie  came  to  us  and  asked  us  to  organize  them. 

LEN:  Do  you  also  compete  within  the  AFL-CIO  for  the 
allegiance  of  police  officers  that  may  have  been  organ- 
ized under,  say,  the  service  workers  union  or  the 
American  Federation  of  State,  County  and  Municipal 
Employees? 

KLIESMET:  My  predecessors  did  compete  with  them. 
I’m  not  of  that  ilk;  I come  from  the  idea  that  we  ought  to 
get  together  and  talk  about  it.  Asa  matter  of  fact,  we  are 
meeting  with  the  SEIU  [Service  Employees  Interna- 
tional Union]  at  the  present  time,  talking  about  the 
possibility  of  a merger  between  IBPO  [International 
Brotherhood  of  Police  Officers]  and  us.  We’ve  met  with 
the  American  Federation  of  Government  Employees 
and  had  long  discussions  about  some  kind  of  merger.  We 
have  a meeting  this  week  with  AFSCME  to  talk  to  them 
about  possible  mergers.  So  we’re  out  there  looking  at  a 
merge  of  all  the  police  affiliates  within  the  AFL-CIO  to 
give  us  a little  more  clout  and  identity. 

LEN:  Any  early  sense  of  how  well  that  idea  is  being 
received  by  the  other  unions  you  mentioned? 

KLIESMET:  A1J  three  of  them  are  interested.  The 
AFGE  thing  went  on  for  three  months,  and  we’ve  been 
engaged  in  a two-and-a-half  month  discussion  with 
SEIU.  I think  it  takes  a couple  months  to  get  everything 
laid  out  and  talked  about,  and  once  we  conclude  those 
we'll  do  something. 

LEN:  Is  the  notion  of  having  a single  national  police 
union,  like  IUPA,  one  that’s  ever  likely  to  be  realized? 

KLIESMET:  Sure  it  is.  It'll  take  a little  more  effort  on 
all  our  parts  to  get  out  of  our  little  ponds  where  we’re  big 
fishes  and  get  out  into  the  ocean  and  have  one  big  fish 
emerge.  But  it's  happening  everyday.  Clearly,  organ- 
ized labor  didn't  know  who  we  were,  there's  a reluctance 
to  involve  themselves  with  police  on  a formalized  basis 
because  of  the  strike  back  in  1919  in  Boston.  There’s 
been  a stigma  on  the  AFL-CIO  and  police,  or  organized 
labor  and  police.  Then  the  strikes  of  the  30’s  added  to 
that,  where  the  police  became  the  goons  and  the 
strikebreakers.  That  whole  image  has  changed.  We’re 
just  working  people,  too.  and  we’re  starting  to  realize 
that.  That  whole  bunch  of  crap  about  being  a profes- 
sional that  the  FOP  spits  out  and  DeLord  spits  out.  I m 
just  not  impressed  by  it. 

LEN:  Where  would  the  reconciliation  have  to  come 
from?  Would  the  other  existing  groups  have  to  be  will- 
ing to  come  under  the  IUPA  umbrella,  or  would  it  take 
an  entirely  new  organization? 

KLIESMET:  They  all  have  to  come  within  the  AFL- 
CIO.  The  AFL-CIO  has  got  the  clout,  it’s  got  the  ability 
and  the  resources.  1 don’t  want  to  re-invent  the  wheel; 
it  s already  been  invented.  Organized  labor  is  here.  We 
need  to  affiliate  with  them. 

LEN:  Are  you  saying,  then,  that  Mr.  DeLord’s  comment 
that  AFL-CIO  does  more  to  help  Communists  in  Poland 
than  it  does  to  help  policing  in  America  is  just  some 
more  smoke-blowing? 

KLIESMET:  No,  I’ve  been  saying  that  for  the  five 
years  I’ve  been  in  the  AFL-CIO.  They're  now  listening 
to  me  because  I’m  inside.  It’s  ridiculous  for  someone 
outside  to  take  that  tone.  It’s  true  that  they  are.  but  let's 
join  the  AFL-CIO  and  make  them  do  the  right  thing  for 
cops.  Don’t  stand  out  there  taking  potshots;  get  right  in 


the  fight  and  do  it.  DeLord  isn't  ever  going  to  ac- 
complish it.  As  I say,  he's  just  feathering  his  own  nest. 
He’s  saying  all  the  popular  things  but  he  isn’t  doing  a 
damn  thing.  He's  doing  great  in  Texas,  but  he  ain’t  do- 
ing nothing  for  cops  out  in  the  world. 

LEN:  How  will  the  new  wave  of  organizing  that  you’re 
doing  make  up  for  the  loss  of  several  large  locals  over 
the  past  few  years?  Will  they  make  up  for  the  pullout  of 
those  locals  at  all? 

KLIESMET:  Oh  certainly.  We’ve  held  our  own  since 
our  inception;  we’ve  been  right  at  the  same  level.  We 
lose  a few,  we  gain  a few.  But  that’s  the  name  of  the 
game  when  you  have  a loose-knit  federation  like  we 
have.  We  don’t  put  our  locals  in  receivership  and  ap- 
point temporary  leaders.  When  they  decide  they  want 
out,  they  get  out.  They  just  don’t  pay  their  dues  and 
they're  out.  So  what  we  need  to  do  is  just  keep 
rebuilding,  where  we  lose  some  we  pick  some  others  up. 

The  big  problem  is  the  leadership  problem.  Compe- 
tent leaders  get  promoted  out  of  the  bargaining  unit  and 
we  get  new  faces.  Many  times  personality  comes  into 
play,  a lack  of  same  goal  achievement  comes  into  play. 
There's  so  many  reasons  why  people  pull  out,  it's  really 
ridiculous.  And  so  many  new  leaders  have  no  idea  what 
the  whole  union  movement  is  about,  or  even  the  police 
labor  movement  is  about.  They  come  in  and  the  first 
thing  they  say  is  we’ve  got  to  get  the  hell  out  of  organ- 
ized labor,  or  we're  paying  so  much  dues  and  we're  not 
getting  anything  for  it.  Well,  they  can’t  see  the  forest 
because  the  trees  are  in  the  way.  That's  the  basic  prob- 
lem. We  suffered  that  for  a while,  but  usually  we  have 
some  kind  of  opening  that  makes  them  come  back,  or 
else  some  new  leader  gets  elected  and  they  come  back. 


management  role,  but  certainly  rank-and-file  guys  can 
through  their  unions. 

LEN:  Mr.  DeLord  suggested  that  many  of  the  items 
you’re  speaking  about  are  things  that  police  can  better 
attain  at  the  state  level,  and  he  suggested  that  a federa- 
tion of  state-based  groups  would  be  a much  better  bet 
than  an  international  like  IUPA. 

KLIESMET:  That's  not  really  true.  It  certainly  does  a 
lot  for  the  people  in  Texas,  but  when  the  Federal 
Government  introduces  legislation  that  will  require  in- 
come tax  on  your  fringe  benefits,  what’s  he  going  to  do 
in  Texas?  Say  he  lines  up  all  the  congressmen  and 
senators  in  Texas  to  take  his  position  and  vote  accor- 
dingly. There’s  still  the  rest  of  the  United  States,  49 
other  states.  That's  how  narrow-minded  he  is.  He  lives 
in  this  little  world  of  his  own  and  he  doesn't  understand 
the  complexities  of  the  whole  collective  bargaining  pro- 
cess. Take  any  group  within  organized  labor.  If  they 
were  isolationists  like  he  is,  they’d  still  be  out  there 
screaming  like  he  is.  You've  got  to  get  in  the  fight  in 
order  to  win  it.  You  can’t  stand  around  and  tell  the 
fighters  how  to  fight. 

LEN:  Going  back  to  your  earlier  statement  about  people 
getting  promoted  out  of  the  bargaining  unit,  is  that  an 
unavoidable  drawback  to  organizing  in  the  police  en- 
vironment? 

KLIESMET:  Well,  it's  an  unfortunate  drawback  in  the 
loose  federation  system  that  we  use  in  organizing.  I 
would  like  to  be  able  to  put  the  union  in  and  keep  them 
in,  and  when  the  leadership  decides  to  get  out  we  would 
just  replace  them.  That’s  probably  never  going  to  hap- 


‘The  AFL-CIO  has 
got  the  clout,  it’s  got 
the  ability  and 
the  resources. 
Organized  labor  is 
here;  we  need  to 
affiliate  with  them.’ 


LEN:  What  are  the  high  priority  items  in  your  organiza- 
tion's agenda? 

KLIESMET:  Well,  the  highest  priority  is  to  get  the 
state  associations  and  the  large  local  associations  to  get 
a collective  bargaining  bill  on  the  state  level,  hopefully 
to  help,  by  joining  the  AFL-CIO,  increasing  our  lobby- 
ing effort  to  get  a a Federally-sponsored  public 
employee  collective  bargaining  bill,  which  would  give  us 
much  of  the  same  benefits  that  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  gives.  We  need  a bill  of  rights  in  the  states  so 
police  officers  can  be  first-class  citizens  and  can  stop  be- 
ing intimidated.  The  unions’  effectiveness  is  disrupted 
by  intimidation.  And,  we  need  to  get  out  politically  and 
talk  for  the  people  who  do  more  for  cops  than  anyone. 
You  know,  cops  are  always  big  talkers  but  poor  doers. 
They’ll  talk  up  a candidate  but  they  won’t  do  a damn 
thing  for  them.  We  need  to  do  that,  get  more  politically 
involved  in  both  the  Democratic  and  Republican  par- 
ties. get  our  points  of  view  across,  get  platform  planks 
laid  out  that  are  law  enforcement-related.  The  chiefs' 
association  isn’t  able  to  do  that  because  of  their  own 


pen  in  policing  because  of  the  nature  of  police  officers, 
and  until  we  provide  some  kind  of  educational  process  to 
teach  police  labor  leaders  the  ins  and  outs  of  their 
responsibilities,  you  won't  see  so  much  of  that.  That’s 
something  that  we've  been  unable  to  put  together,  but 
are  about  to  put  together. 

We’re  running  seminars  now  all  over  the  country  deal- 
ing with  collective  bargaining  — to  get  everyone  caught 
up  to  where  the  economy  is  at,  what  the  pitfalls  are. 
some  of  the  technical  aspects  of  costing  out  contracts 
so  our  guys  better  understand  the  system.  Once  we  get 
that  accomplished,  then  we’re  going  to  start  telling  our 
leaders  to  come  to  seminars  where  we  can  talk  to  them 
about  the  real  problems  that  cause  the  change  in  leader- 
ship - some  associations  have  a new  president  every 
year.  But  it's  hard  to  keep  in  touch  with  them  on  a for- 
malized basis  so  they  can  understand  where  you're  at  in 
terms  of  what  you're  trying  to  do. 

LEN:  Are  these  seminars  exclusively  for  local  IUPA 
leaders,  or  are  you  using  them  as  an  organizing  ploy  as 
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'Management  enjoys 
hiring  unqualified 
people  because  they 
terminate  them  within 
the  first  year, 
compounding  the 
problem.  Then  unions 
have  to  go  to  war 
and  defend  them.  ’ 

KLIESMET:  No,  anyone  can  come.  There's  only  one 
restriction:  If  you’re  not  an  AFL-CIO  affiliate,  we 
charge  $50  more.  But  the  one  we’re  having  in  February 
is  going  to  be  $200  for  anyone. 

LEN:  Looking  back  at  the  origins  of  IUPA,  out  of  the 
split  that  collapsed  the  International  Conference  of 
Police  Associations  and  created  the  IUPA  and  NAPO, 
how  did  that  break-up  affect  matters  in  terms  of 
IUPA’s  present  standing? 

KLIESMET:  Well,  what  happened  is  we  drew  up  sides 
and  I notice  as  I look  around  the  country  at  those  people 
who  decided  not  to  come  with  us  and  formed  NAPO  that 
most  of  them  are  new  people.  I never  heard  of  them.  So  I 
don’t  think  they’re  even  aware  of  what  caused  the  split 
in  our  relationship  originally.  But  they’re  equally  reluc- 
tant to  talk  about  it,  so  I guess  they're  not  interested. 
However,  once  we  get  rolling,  and  our  organizing  efforts 
are  increasing  every  day,  we’ll  be  touching  base  with 
those  new  leaders  and  telling  them  who  we  are  and  what 
we  are.  I don’t  think  anyone  really  knows  why  we  broke 
up,  and  I don't  think  anyone  realizes  the  personalities 
involved  in  the  break-up.  When  you’re  dealing  with  a ci- 
ty like  New  York,  where  you  have  enough  members  to 
create  a $70-million-a-year  budget  and  they  can  provide 
everything  for  themselves,  they  don’t  really  need 
anyone.  However,  I noticed  that  they  belong  to  all  kinds 
of  councils  of  organized  labor,  and  that’s  one  of  the 
things  we're  going  to  have  to  stop.  Organized  labor’s  go- 
ing to  have  to  stop  giving  handouts.  We  re  not  going  to 
be  able  to  maintain  our  membership  if  they  can  get  it  all 
for  free. 

LEIN:  And  these  groups  should  be  under  the  umbrella  of 
the  IUPA? 


KLIESMET:  Well,  I don't  think  they  should  be  under 
the  umbrella  of  the  IUPA.  I think  if  they’re  going  to 
take  any  help  from  organized  labor  they  should  be  pay- 
ing their  fair  share  to  organized  labor,  and  that’s  what 
they’re  not  doing. 

LEN:  And  they  are,  in  fact,  getting  that  kind  of  help 
from  organized  labor? 

KLIESMET:  Well,  I can’t  speak  for  all  of  them,  but  it’s 
my  sense,  based  upon  what  I ’ve  seen  in  the  last  20  years, 
that  all  of  them  have  been  getting  some  help  from  organ- 
ized labor  somewhere  along  the  line. 

LEN:  What’s  the  nature  of  relations  between  IUPA  and 
NAPO  these  days,  now  that  the  split  is  several  years  in 
the  past? 

KLIESMET:  Well,  they  were  at  the  meeting  where  we 
talked  about  putting  together  a joint  legislative  effort, 
and  they  were  very  receptive  to  it.  They’ve  hired  a lob- 
byist, so  they’re  still  running  independent,  but  we  see 
them  at  all  the  legislative  get-togethers  here,  we  see 
them  on  Capitol  Hill,  or  at  least  their  lobbying  represen- 
tative. I 'm  not  the  kind  of  guy  who  believes  in  hiring  a 
lobbyist;  I think  cops  can  do  it  better  on  their  own.  We 
don’t  have  any  high-paid  lobbyist,  although  we  do  have 
legislative  counsel  who  opens  doors  for  us  and  things  of 
that  nature  and  gives  us  viewpoints  on  certain  legisla- 
tion. But  that’s  about  the  extent  of  it.  Otherwise,  Dave 
Baker’s  our  principal  lobbyist. 


LEIN:  You  said  the  ICPA  break-up  was  due  in  part  to 
personalities.  Is  it  safe  to  assume  that  one  of  the  per- 
sonalities in  question  is  former  IUPA  president  Ed  Kier* 
nan? 

KLIESMET:  Well,  he  probably  was  the  most  dominant 
personality.  He  had  been  involved  in  the  formation  of 
the  National  Union  of  Police  Officers,  and  he’s  always 
been  an  advocate  of  organized  labor.  He  was  working 
with  an  independent  group  and  some  of  the  New  York 
people  didn't  appreciate  his  close  relationship  with 
organized  labor;  some  of  them  were  downright  j ealous  of 
it.  So  when  he  did  decide  to  make  his  move  after  a 
number  of  us  met  with  him  and  talked  about  it,  he  clear- 
ly became  one  of  the  actors. 

LEN:  As  fairly  new  faces  on  the  scene,  were  you  and  Mr. 
Baker  brought  in  as  insurgent  candidates? 

KLIESMET:  Yeah,  it  was  clearly  insurgency. 

LEN:  How  did  your  philosophy  differ  from  that  of  Ed 
Kiernan  or  his  anointed  successor? 

KLIESMET:  Well,  I guess  it’s  in  terms  of  who  we  were 
and  how  we  were  going  to  spend  the  dues  money  we  were 
gathering.  We’re  a smaller  office  in  the  AFL-CIO 
building,  using  the  resources  of  the  AFL-CIO  to  our  ad- 
vantage, as  that's  what  we’re  paying  per  capita  to  them. 
Our  predecessors  didn’t  believe  in  that  philosophy. 
They  had  a large  office  complex,  they  had  hired  lob- 
byists, they  had  five  people  on  staff  doing  many  of  the 
things  they  could  have  been  getting  free,  as  we  are 
through  the  AFL-CIO  by  being  in  this  building.  It  got  to 
be  a question  of  economics.  What  were  they,  spending 
our  dues  money  on?  Were  they  really  helping  us  in  terms 
of  organizing,  or  were  they  just  doing  things  to  make  it 
look  like  organizing  on  the  surface? 

We’ve  cut  our  expenses  down.  We  had  some  problem 
with  indebtedness,  which  we've  taken  care  of.  We’re 
now  taking  all  of  our  financial  resources  and  putting 
them  into  benefits  for  the  members  who  are  paying  the 
freight. 

LEN:  What  kind  of  membership  figures  are  you  claim- 
ing these  days? 

KLIESMET:  We  claim  13,000.  Since  its  inception  we’re 
up  3,000,  however  we’ve  been  all  the  way  up  to  18,000 
people.  We  just  lost  a group  that  said  they  had  3,000 
members,  the  Combined  Counties  Police  Association. 
We  went  to  war  for  them,  they  prepaid  a year's  worth  of 
dues  and  it  got  to  be  an  untenable  relationship.  We've 
since  decided  it  was  not  in  our  best  interest,  so  we 
changed  our  constitution  to  remove  the  position  we 
created  for  the  president  of  tha  group.  He’s  no  longer  on 
our  executive  board,  and  since  then  he’s  stopped  paying 
his  dues,  so  he's  out  automatically. 

LEN:  Given  the  estimates  of  police  manpower  that 
range  up  to  600,000  or  so,  what  piece  of  that  pie  is  IUPA 
looking  to  round  up? 

KLIESMET:  The  whole  thing  [laughs). 

LEN:  What  piece  of  that  is  in  fact  realistic? 

KLIESMET:  I’m  honestly  convinced  that  given  the 
programs  we  re  implementing  and  the  programs  we 
have  on  the  drawing  board  now,  we  can  get  them  all. 

We’re  not  going  to  be  what  you  call  a traditional  trade 
labor  union.  Trade  labor  unionism  is  certainly  in  our 
best  interest,  however  one  of  the  programs  we're  going 
to  implement  is  a move  toward  a greater  involvement  in 
determining  the  procedures  and  policies  by  which  we 
ply  our  trade  of  policing.  You  leave  it  up  to  the  chiefs’ 
association  and  clearly  they’re  not  doing  anything. 
They’re  fighting  internally  even  more  than  we  are.  So  as 
an  outgrowth  of  that,  they  haven’t  attacked  some  of  the 
critical  issues.  Minority  recruitment  is  one  of  them,  and 
they've  walked  away  repeatedly  from  minority  recruit- 
ment. They  walk  away  from  all  the  big  issues  that  affect 
the  rank-and-file  people  the  most. 

So  we’re  proposing  to  do  those  kinds  of  things  inter- 
nally, solve  them  internally,  and  make  it  better  for  our 
members  to  be  better  represented  by  their  own  local 
union  and  thus  internationally.  We  feel  it’s  profes- 
sionalizing if  we  can  bring  that  about.  We  already  got  a 
grant  which  did  a study  of  20  major  police  association 
leaders,  and  we  decided  that  no  one’s  doing  anything 
about  it.  Courts  are  mandating  minority  recruitment 
and  promotion  quotas,  and  unions  are  spending 
amounts  of  financial  resources  fighting  it  or  trying  to 
save  minority  employees  who  can’t  handle  the  job  and 


have  been  terminated.  So  because  of  a reduction  in  en- 
trance criteria,  policing  is  suffering.  Then  we  discovered 
that  there’s  a further  complication,  and  that  is  that  by 
bringing  in  unqualified  minorities,  including  women, 
they  rarely  are  successful  in  competing  for  promotional 
exams.  Now  we  have  courts  mandating  promotional 
procedures  and  quotas.  So  we  saying  that  since  no  one’s 
touching  it  — management  won't  touch  it,  chiefs  won’t 
touch  it  — so  let’s  jump  in  there. 

LEN:  It  s better  to  beat  the  bushes  for  qualified 
minorities  and  women  than  to  wait  around  for  the  courts 
to  impose  something  in  the  way  of  a quota  system. 

KLIESMET:  Yeah.  Another  thing  that  became  clear 
from  the  meeting  we  had  is  that  management  enjoys  hir- 
ing these  unqualified  people  because  they  terminate 
them  within  the  first  year,  compounding  the  problem. 
Then  unions  have  to  go  to  war  and  defend  them,  because 
they  're  dues-paying  union  members  and  have  a vested 
interest  in  that  common  fund. 

LEN:  You  have  documentation  to  support  that? 

KLIESMET:  Oh  sure.  All  the  people  here  were  talking 
about  the  horror  stories  within  their  own  departments. 

LEN:  Any  departments  in  particular? 

KLIESMET:  None  that  I want  to  talk  about. 

LEN:  Since  you  mentioned  the  term  “police 
profession,"  there  are  those  who  would  argue  that  the 
notion  of  a union  is  somewhat  at  odds  with  the  notion  of 
a profession. . . 

KLIESMET:  Don’t  ever  tell  that  to  the  N.F.L.  Players 
Association.  Don't  ever  tell  that  to  the  Airline  Pilots 
Association,  or  to  the  professional  union  members 
within  the  AFL-CIO,  because  they’ll  cut  your  head  off. 
It  clearly  has  its  place.  Clearly  a union  is  the  best  way  to 
go  in  terms  of  getting  together  and  reaching  common 
goals.  And  more  clearly  than  that  is  to  use  the  AFL- 
CIO  s enormous  power  to  attain  those  goals.  So  anyone 
who  says  that  a union  isn't  going  to  do  it  is  either  a damn 
fool  or  a liar. 

LEN:  In  that  context,  does  a union  have  a responsibility 
for  improving  standards  and  training  for  its  members? 

KLIESMET:  Certainly.  The  whole  issue  of  use  of  deadly 
force  is  one  that’s  been  studied  by  management  for  10 
years.  I can  give  you  a 40-inch-thick  file  on  studies  done 
by  management  on  use  of  deadly  force,  and  we  still  have 
problems  because  most  departments  won’t  change  their 
antiquated  rules.  They're  afraid  of  it;  chiefs  are  afraid  to 
step  out  and  tell  it  like  it  is.  Hell,  the  one  who  suffers  the 
consequences  of  this  myriad  of  rules  is  the  cop  who  has 
to  apply  the  use  of  force.  Managers  can  duck  the  pro- 
blem, but  the  cop  on  the  street  can’t.  So  who  better  than 
his  labor  representative  or  his  "professional  represen- 
tative" to  get  out  and  do  it  and  say  this  is  the  way  it 
should  be,  and  then  use  its  resources  and  power  to  ac- 
complish that  goal. 


LEN:  In  terms  of  organizing  the  vast  body  of  policing, 
do  you  subscribe  to  the  type  of  approach  most  common 
to  the  FOP,  whereby  you  organize  from  the  top  of  the 
department  on  down,  or  vice  versa? 

KLIESMET:  Most  states  have  laws  that  prohibit 
management  employees  from  sitting  on  the  executive 
decision-making  body  of  their  subordinates’  union.  I 
support  collective  bargaining  for  management 
employees.  I think  they  should  belong  to  their  own 
union.  I helped  the  Milwaukee  police  supervisors’ group 
form  and  I helped  them  get  a law  passed  that  covers 
them.  I encouraged  them  to  join  the  AFL-CIO.  I just 
don’t  see  how  a captain  can  sit  on  the  executive  board  of 
a police  officers'  union  when  they’re  going  to  talk  about 
the  need  for  a bill  of  rights.  I remember  a group  in 
Wisconsin  putting  together  a coalition  of  sheriffs,  depu- 
ty sheriffs,  police  chiefs  and  unionists,  on  which  I sat, 
ty  sheriffs,  police  chiefs  and  unionists,  on  which  I sat. 
We  all  had  equal  power;  any  one  vote  could  kill  any  mo- 
tion for  endorsement  of  any  legislation.  Well,  the  bill  of 
rights  came  up  40  times  and  was  turned  down  40  times 
by  two  "no”  votes,  one  by  the  sheriffs'  association  and 
one  by  the  chiefs’  association.  So  it's  ridiculous  for  peo- 
ple to  think  that  they  can  pull  together.  However,  the 
chiefs  of  police  and  the  sheriffs  need  the  bill  of  rights 
more  than  anyone.  They  can  be  fired  by  whim  or  caprice 
by  anyone  in  government. 
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brutality  were  found  guilty  as 
charged  and  sentenced  to  jail.  On 
November  30,  1984,  Channel  2 
aired  a program  from 
Washington,  D.C.,  called  "Rogue 
Cops  — Tarnished  Badges." 
Robert  Hurst,  president  of  the 
Philadelphia  chapter  of  the 
Fraternal  Order  of  Police,  cited 
vice  and  drug  squads  as  a major 
seat  of  corruption,  stressing  the 
influence  prostitution  and  gambl- 
ing had  on  the  men.  He  said  he 
would  like  to  see  responsibility 
for  vice  and  drugs  taken  away 
from  police  and  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  intelligence  unit  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

Hurst  performed  a grave  disser- 
vice to  police,  making  them  sound 
less  like  men  and  more  like 
children  set  loose  in  a candy  store, 
easily  influenced,  unable  to  con- 
tain themselves.  The  many  men 
on  the  drug  and  vice  squads  do  a 
remarkable  job  in  spite  of  some  of 
our  pretentions  toward  constitu- 
tionality that  distort  democracy 
into  barriers  to  law  and  order. 
Twenty  bad  cops  were  repeatedly 
emphasized  in  the  program, 
securing  for  them  a firm  place  in 
the  public  consciousness.  Barely 
mentioned  were  the  7,180  good 
men,  the  balance  of  the  7,200 
officers  in  Philadelphia's  ranks. 

Interviewed  on  that  same  pro- 
gram was  Robert  Leuci,  a former 
New  York  City  detective  gone 
bad.  Rather  than  appearing  in- 


famous, Leuci  came  across  as  a 
fallen  hero,  a sympathetic 
character.  As  an  example  of  a 
repentant  wrong-doer,  Leuci  was 
an  unfortunate  choice.  The  book 
and  motion  picture  "Prince  of  The 
City,"  about  Leuci ’s  life  as  a cop, 
reaped  enough  reward  to  enable 
him  to  repent  in  financial  comfort, 
a luxury  not  afforded  most 
policemen.  Leuci’s  attainment 
reinforces  the  idea  that  crime 
pays,  and  handsomely. 

Perhaps,  as  Leuci  said,  no  one 
really  understands  his  suffering. 
But  suffering  is  not  unique  to 
cops  gone  bad.  Cops  who  have 
done  nothing  wrong  are  suffering, 
some  of  that  suffering  brought 
about  by  society.  The  public 
doesn't  want  to  understand  that 
either.  In  addition  to  problems  of 
a personal  nature,  lives  of  police 
officers  are  constantly  filled  with 
our  misery.  Forced  to  live  within  a 
cultural  distinction  of  "we"  and 
"they,"  inordinate  emotional 
stress  is  placed  on  them.  Holidays 
find  them  at  work,  away  froiq 
family  love  and  the  warmth  of 
friends.  Continuous  changes  of 
work  shifts  force  them  into 
unstable  sleeping  and  waking 
patterns,  repeatedly  shocking 
their  biorhythms.  It  is  all  too  easy 
for  policemen  to  lose  sight  of  the 
beauty  of  life,  a fact  that 
manifests  itself  in  their  depress- 
ingly  high  suicide  statistics.  They 
have  a disproportionately  high 
Continued  on  Page  13 
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To  the  editor: 

Like  many  of  my  fellow  officers, 
I am  in  the  Air  Force  Reserves.  I 
served  four  years  on  active  duty, 
was  honorably  discharged,  and 
three  years  later  joined  the 
reserve  program.  As  I was  on  ac- 
tive duty,  1 am  a security 
policeman  in  the  reserves. 

During  the  three  years  I was 
away  from  military  service,  there 
were  some  changes  within  the 
security  police  career  field.  These 
changes  were  to  be  expected  in 
order  to  "keep  up  with  the  times.  ’ ' 
However,  one  change  which  I 
perceive  was  a vital  error  was  the 
removal  of  the  "10-series"  from 
security  police  communications. 

As  a communicator/plotter, 
desk  sergeantand  patrol  leader, 
the  10-series  is  in  my  opinion  vital 
to  police  safety,  coordination, 
communications  and  in  one 
aspect,  represents  profes- 
sionalism. Its  main  purpose  is  to 
shorten  radio  transmissions.  It 
also  assists  in  dispatching  a 
responding  element  more  quickly. 
It  gives  the  officer  a quick  way  to 
indicate  duress  and/or  officer-in- 
trouble calls.  It  eliminates  un- 
necessary radio  communications. 
My  current  plan  is  to  make  an  at- 
tempt at  having  the  Air  Force 
reinstitute  the  10-series.  To  do 
this,  I am  asking  any  law  enforce- 
ment officer,  civilian  or  military, 
to  write  to  me  and  tell  me  their 
opinion  on  the  10-series  as  it  is  us- 
ed in  their  department  or  unit. 


Letters  should  be  typed  and 
signed,  with  rank,  position,  and 
department  listed.  If  in  a com- 
mand position,  letters  should  be 
on  letterhead  paper.  Please  send 
all  letters  to:  SSgt.  Joe  Amorese, 
914th  WSSF/Security  Police, 
Niagara  Falls  IAP,  NY  14304. 

Thanks  for  all  your  assistance. 

Sincerely, 
Joe  Amorese,  SSgt. 

USAF  Security  Police 


To  professionalism 

To  the  editor: 

I have  not  written  to  you  since 
my  comments  on  the  so-called 
"Police  Corps”  (an  idea  that  has 
apparently  earned  a well- 
deserved  demise,  incidentally). 

I certainly  enjoyed  your  inter- 
view with  my  friend  Jim  Cotter, 
regarding  the  Commission  for  Ac- 
creditation of  Law  Enforcement 
Agenices.  After  some  promo- 
tions/transfers during  the  first 
quarter  of  1985,  we  will  be  star- 
ting the  self-assessment  process 
here  for  certification  in  1986.  I 
served  as  the  team  leader  for  the 
trial  assessment  in  Hayward, 
Calif.,  and  I am  convinced  that 
this  is  a valid  process  that  will 
ultimately  be  accepted  as  the  road 
to  the  professionalism  which  we 
have  so  long  sought,  but  still 
eludes  us. 

Sincerely, 
D.P.  Van  Blaricom 
Chief  of  Police 
Bellevue,  Wash. 
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As  April  dissolved  into  May. 
the  Court’s  attention  turned  from 
search-and-seizure  issues  to  ar- 
rests and  the  right  to  counsel. 

Warrantless  Arrests  at  Home 
In  a 7-to-2  decision,  the  Court 
announced  that  a warrantless, 
nighttime  entry  into  a home  to 
make  an  arrest  for  a civil,  non- 
jailable  offense  was  prohibited  by 
the  special  protection  afforded 
the  individual  in  his  home  by  the 
Fourth  Amendment. 

Justice  Brennan,  writing  for 
the  Court,  cited  the  1 980  Supreme 
Court  decision  in  Payton  v.  New 
York  (445  U.S.  573),  where  the 
Court  recognized  as  a "basic  prin- 
ciple of  Fourth  Amendment  law 
that  searches  and  seizures  inside 
a home  without  a warrant  are 
presumptively  unreasonable,”  in 
the  absence  of  probable  cause  and 
exigent  circumstances. 

Exigent  circumstances  that 
have  been  recognized  by  the 
courts  are  the  "hot  pursuit"  of  a 
suspect,  the  need  to  prevent 
physical  harm  to  the  offender  and 
the  public,  and  the  need  to  pre- 
vent destruction  of  evidence.  In 
this  case,  the  majority  concluded 
that  none  of  the  exigent  cir- 
cumstances existed  to  justify  the 


warrantless  arrest  in  the  peti- 
tioner's home.  ( Welsh  v.  Wiscon- 
sin, No.  82-5466,  decision  an- 
nounced May  15,  1984.) 

Right  to  Counsel,  I 
In  a unanimous  decision 
delivered  by  Justice  Stevens,  the 
Supreme  Court  held  that  one  who 
challenges  the  effectiveness  of 
assistance  from  legal  counsel  can 
do  so  "only  by  pointing  to  specific 
errors  made  by  trial  counsel, ' ' and 
not  just  by  averring  that  the 
assigned  attorney  was  inex- 
perienced in  criminal  defense 
work.  (United  States  v.  Cronic, 
No.  82-660,  decision  announced 
May  14.  1984.) 

Right  to  Counsel,  II 
In  an  8-to-l  decision  announced 
by  Justice  O'Connor,  the 
Supreme  Court  recognized  the 
validity  of  a widely  accepted  test 
for  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of 
counsel.  That  test,  which  is  to  be 
utilized  when  there  is  a request 
for  a reversal  of  a conviction  or 
the  commutation  of  a death 
sentence,  "requires  that  the 
defendant  show,  first,  that 
counsel's  performance  was  defi- 
cient and,  second,  that  the  defi- 
cient performance  prejudiced  the 


defense  so  as  to  deprive  the  defen- 
dant of  a fair  trial.  " 

Justice  O'Connor  noted:  "The 
defendant  must  show  that  there 
is  a reasonable  probability  that, 
but  for  counsel's  unprofessional 
errors,  the  result  of  the  pro- 
ceeding would  have  been  dif- 
ferent.” 

The  Court  held  that  the  two- 
part  test  stated  above,  when  ap- 
plied by  the  inquiring  body,  must 
be  viewed  in  terms  of  the  fun- 
damental fairness  of  the  pro- 
ceeding whose  result  is  being 
challenged.  By  way  of  explana- 
tion, the  Supreme  Court  noted: 
"A  court  need  not  first  determine 
whether  counsel's  performance 
was  deficient  before  examining 
the  prejudice  suffered  by  the 
defendant  as  a result  of  the  al- 
leged deficiencies.  If  it  is  easier  to 
dispose  of  an  ineffectiveness 
claim  on  the  ground  of  lack  of  suf- 
ficient prejudice,  that  course 
should  be  followed."  (Strickland 
v.  Washington,  No.  82-1554,  deci- 
sion announced  May  14,  1984.) 


(Jonah  Triebwasser  is  a former 
police  officer  and  investigator 
who  is  now  an  attorney  in  govern- 
ment practice .) 


Deadly  force 
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bargaining 
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rule 
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defense 
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penalty 
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journal  that  analyzes  them  from  a moral 
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USA  rallies  around  NYC  subway  gunman 
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least  20  passengers”  on  the  after- 
noon of  December  22. 

“He  shot  two  of  them,  striking 
them  in  the  back  as  they  were 
moving  away  in  the  opposite 
direction,”  she  said.  “Then  he 
fired  a fifth  time  at  one  who  was 
not  yet  down.  By  his  own  admis- 
sion, be  intended  to  shoot  each 
one  of  them.  He  only  stopped 
because  he  ran  out  of  ammuni- 
tion.” 

According  to  the  police,  the 
four  teenage  boys  had  crowded 
around  Goetz,  asking  him  for  a 
match,  for  the  time,  and  then  for 
$5.  All  of  the  youths  had  criminal 
records,  and  three  were  carrying 
sharpened  screwdrivers  in  their 
pockets,  police  said.  One  of  the 
boys  is  permanently  paralyzed 
from  the  waist  down. 

In  a 13-hour  questioning  ses- 
sion in  Concord,  N.H.,  Goetz  told 
New  York  City  detectives  that 
when  the  youths  asked  him  for 
money,  “something  snapped" 
and  he  drew  his  unlicensed  gun. 
Goetz  told  police,  "I’m  sorry  it 
happened,  but  something  had  to 
be  done.  ” 

It  was  not  the  first  time  he  had 
been  mugged  in  the  subway.  In 
1982,  he  unsuccessfully  sought  to 
obtain  a police  permit  to  carry  a 
gun,  saying  he  needed  one  to  de- 
fend himself  against  thieves.  At  a 
police  hearing  held  on  January  18, 
1982,  Goetz  described  his  work  as 


Burden's  Beat: 


a self-employed  electronics 
specialist  who  regularly  carried 
large  sums  of  money  and  expen- 
sive equipment.  In  January  1981, 
he  said,  he  was  attacked  by  three 
men  in  the  West  Side  IRT  subway 
station  of  New  York.  Though  the 
muggers  fled  when  a police  officer 
appeared,  Goetz  said  he  suffered  a 
permanent  physical  injury  from 
the  incident,  and  remained  bitter 
about  what  he  called  "New  York 
City’s  incompetence.” 

“Irrational”  public  response 

Despite  the  outcry  of  public 
support  for  Goetz'  action,  New 
York  Mayor  Edward  Koch  initial- 
ly condemned  the  action  as 
vigilantism,  saying,  "Vigilante  is 
not  a synonym  for  hero."  Several 
days  later,  gauging  the  scope  of 
public  response,  Koch  said,  “I  ex- 
pected the  public  would  respond 
in  the  way  it  did:  somewhat  irra- 
tionally.” 

Part  of  the  reason  for  that  “irra- 
tional” reaction  may  be  Goetz’s 
apparent  good  citizenship.  White, 
well-educated  (he  received  a 
bachelor's  degree  in  nuclear 
engineering  from  New  York 
University  in  1970)  and  described 
by  his  neighbors  and  associates 
as  a quiet,  friendly  man,  he  seems 
a better  candidate  for  a heroism 
award  than  for  a life  sentence. 
But,  pointed  out  Reppetto,  "Peo- 
ple are  cheering  because  some  kid 
is  paralyzed  for  life?  There’s 
something  wrong  there." 


New  York  Governor  Mario 
Cuomo  agreed,  saying,  "We  are 
living  in  a time  when  there  is 
decreasing  respect  for  the  subtle 
wisdom  of  the  law.  We  can’t  ride 
along  with  that  trend.  We  must 
seek  to  reverse  it." 

In  deciding  whether  or  not  to 
hand  down  an  indictment,  the 
grand  jury  will  have  to  decide  if 
Goetz  acted  in  self-defense.  Ac- 
cording to  the  police  report,  Goetz 
was  not  shown  a gun  during  the 
confrontation,  and  he  may  not 
have  known  that  the  youths  were 
carrying  sharpened  screwdrivers. 

Prosecutors  in  the  case  have 
said  that  had  Goetz  been  a police 
officer,  he  would  not  have  had  the 
right  to  shoot.  The  law  says  that 
by  way  of  a legal  defense  a person 
may  not  use  deadly  physical  force 
against  another  person  unless  he 
“reasonably  believes  that  such 
other  person  is  using  or  about  to 
use  same." 

The  bigger  picture 

Reppetto  said  the- issue  should 
not  be  whether  Goetz  had  a legal 
or  moral  right  to  shoot  the  youth, 
but  what  rather,  what  can  be  done 
to  reduce  subway  crime. 

"My  position  is,  strengthen  the 
criminal  justice  system  of  police, 
courts  and  corrections,"  he  said. 
"Don't  encourage  people  to  take 
the  law  into  their  own  hands.' 

As  Law  Enforcement  News  was 
going  to  press,  Goetz  posted 
$50,000  cash  bail  and  was  releas- 


Stratton explores  cop  psychology 
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witnessing  the  death  of  a patrol 
partner.  Dr.  Stratton  covers  the 
subject  in  a chapter  explaining 
the  varied  reactions  of  officers  to 
such  traumas.  (About  a third  are 
emotionally  wiped  out,  a third  are 
moderately  affected,  and  a third 
have  few,  if  any,  problems.) 

For  the  two- thirds  who  do  ex- 
perience problems  after 
traumatic  incidents,  Dr.  Stratton 
recommends  debriefing  sessions 
conducted  by  psychologists  or  of- 
ficers who  have  already  faced  the 
effects  of  trauma.  “The  emotional 
debriefing  session  must  remain 
confidential  between  the  officer 
seeking  assistance  and  those 
assisting,"  he  writes.  “Some- 
times departments  and  officers 
have  regarded  a consultation  with 
a psychologist  after  a traumatic 
incident  as  an  evaluation.”  It 
should  be  made  clear,  he  explains, 
that  “the  officer  is  seeking  help 
because  he  has  experienced  a 
significant  emotional  event,  not 
because  he  did  anything  wrong  or 
because  his  psychological  fitness 
is  questioned.” 

But  Dr.  Stratton  emphasizes 
that  what  he  calls  “The  Big  Ones 
— Traumatic  Incidents”  are  not 
the  only  stressors  in  police  work. 
Many  small  facts  of  life  in  polic- 
ing produce  stress,  too,  and  some 
of  them  may  come  from  within  the 
police  department.  Among  these 
relatively  unrecognized  stressors 
are  poor  training  and  supervision. 


limited  opportunities  for  career 
advancement,  inadequate  recog- 
nition for  work  well  done,  offen- 
sive department  policies,  lack  of 
support  from  the  administration, 
excessive  paperwork,  poor  equip- 
ment and  poor  pay.  Taken  one  by 
one,  these  may  be  inconsequen- 
tial, but  cumulatively  they  add  to 
the  stress  that  is  endemic  to  the 
officer's  daily  work. 

In  his  chapter  on  managing 
stress,  Dr.  Stratton  suggests  a 
number  of  approaches,  including 
physical  exercise,  nutritious 
meals,  avoiding  smoking,  and 
such  relaxation  techniques  as 
transcendental  meditation  and 
self-hypnosis.  He  also  urges  law 
enforcement  agencies  to  develop 
programs  to  help  employees 
manage  stress. 

“The  most  important  ingre- 
dient to  any  of  these  programs," 
Dr.  Stratton  says,  “is  the  ad- 
ministration's attitude  and  ap- 
proach toward  the  employee.  Suc- 
cessful organizations  see 
employees  as  important  and  allow 
them  to  participate  and  con- 
tribute to  agencies’  goals.” 

He  recommends  confidential 
counseling  for  officers  with  prob- 
lems — alcoholism  programs, 
spouse  programs  demonstrating 
management’s  belief  in  the  impor- 
tance of  an  officer's  marriage 
partner,  and  training  that  in- 
cludes sessions  in  marriage  prob- 
lems, alcoholism  and  stress 
management. 


He  is  winningly  modest  in  his 
assessment  of  the  value  of 
psychological  screening  of  ap- 
plicants for  police  work.  He  notes 
that  there  are  no  studies  compar- 
ing a psychologist's  evaluation  of 
applicants  with  their  later  perfor- 
mance on  the  job.  “Given  the 
state  of  the  art  in  psychological 
evaluation  of  police  applicants, 
psychologists  should  be  limited 
to  screening  out  the  pathological 
and  leaving  the  determination  of 
selection  to  other  aspects  of  the 
application  process,”  he  states. 
"The  subsequent  months  of  in- 
tensive training  and  observation 
by  the  training  academy  and  the 
continual  evaluation  during  the 
officers’  probationary  year  pro- 
vide a more  logical  opportunity 
by  police  personnel  to  make  final 
judgments  about  an  individual’s 
capacity  to  handle  the  job. . .” 

If  “Police  Passages”  has  a 
weakness,  it  is  its  lack  of  an  index. 
Despite  this,  as  an  overview  of 
police  psychology  the  book  will  be 
a useful  addition  to  any  com- 
mander's bookshelf. 


(Ordway  P.  Burden  is  president 
of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assis- 
tance Foundation  and  chairman 
of  the  National  Law  Enforcement 
Council.  He  welcomes  cor- 
respondence to  his  office  at  651 
Colonial Blvd.,  Washington  Twp., 
Westwood  P.O..  NJ  07675.) 


ed  from  a Rikers  Island  jail.  Cor- 
rectional officials  believed  that 
Goetz  used  his  own  money  to  bail 
himself  out,  declining  offers  from 
the  public  and  from  his  family  to 
help  raise  the  bail. 

In  another  development, 
Manhattan  District  Attorney 
Robert  M.  Morgenthau  refused  to 
grant  immunity  from  prosecution 
to  three  of  the  four  youths  shot  by 


Goetz.  Observers  speculated  that 
Morgenthau  did  not  to  risk  im- 
munizing the  teenagers  from  pro- 
secution  on  other  criminal 
charges  pending  against  them  in 
Manhattan  and  the  Bronx. 

As  a result,  the  three  youths 
have  refused  to  testify  before  a 
grand  jury.  The  other  youth  re- 
mains hospitalized. 


Forum:  Police  as  victims 
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divorce  rate.  They  are  ridiculous- 
ly underpaid.  Society  places  dis- 
quietingly  high  value  on  material 
things  and  an  alarmingly  small 
value  on  lives  constantly  at  risk. 

Where  much  money  changes 
hands,  corruption  lurks.  Doctors 
perform  unnecessary  surgery  on 
people.  Attorneys  not  only  charge 
unconscionable  fees,  they  make 
deals  using  clients  as  trade-offs. 
Judges,  entrusted  with  upholding 
the  Constitution,  play  God  with 
people's  lives  and  offer  judicial 
favors  for  sale.  Police  are  not 
pacesetters.  They  take  their  lead 
from  society.  Money  is  a master 
seducer. 

In  the  interest  of  avoiding  con- 


frontation, American  citizens 
have  become  used  to  not  defen- 
ding truth.  That  self-inflicted 
blow  to  moral  integrity,  the  path 
of  least  resistance,  has  led  to 
tragic  loss  of  personal  liberty  and 
safety.  The  frivolous  trend  in  this 
country,  that  of  dignifying 
criminality,  desecrates  the 
memory,  the  passion,  the  familial 
and  personal  sacrifices  that 
forged  America.  Corruption  is  the 
price  of  that  folly. 

I 

On  The  Record: 

"When  you  break  Ihe  big  laws,  you  do 
not  gel  liberty;  you  do  not  even  get 
anarchy.  You  get  the  small  laws." 

— G.  K.  Chesterton 
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Runaways  and 
Non-Runaways  in  an 
American  Suburb: 

An  Exploratory  Study  of 
Adolescent  and  Parental  Coping 

By  Albert  R.  Roberts, 

University  of  New  Haven 

“Refreshingly  concrete  and  practical” 

From  the  introduction  by  Albert  S.  Alissi 
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Chairperson,  Department  of 
Criminal  Justice  Sciences.  Il- 
linois State  University  is  seeking 
applications  for  the  position  of 
chairperson  of  its  13-member 
Department  of  Criminal  Justice 
Sciences.  The  position  includes  a 
12-month  tenure-track  appoint- 
ment. Rank  and  salary  are  com- 
mensurate with  qualifications 
and  experience. 

Candidates  must  be  able  to 
relate  to  a strong  multi- 
disciplinary faculty  with  diverse 
research  and  teaching  interests. 
The  department  has  approx- 
imately 400  undergraduate  and 
graduate  majors,  excellent 
research  facilities  and  an  out- 
standing internship  program. 

Interested  candidates  should 
send  a letter  of  application,  and  a 
current  vita,  five  letters  of 
reference  and  a copy  of  most  cur- 
rent transcript.  Materials  must 
be  received  by  March  15.  Position 
available  August  1 . 

Send  application  materials  to: 
Dr.  Reginald  Henry,  Secretary, 
Criminal  Justice  Sciences  Chair- 
person Search  Committee,  Turner 
Hall  145,  Illinois  State  Universi- 
ty, Normal,  IL  61761. 

Deputy  Sheriff  (Patrol  Division). 
The  Sarasota  County,  Fla., 
Sheriff's  Department  is  seeking 
new  deputies. 

Applicants  without  police  ex- 
perience must  have  an  associate's 
degree  or  the  equivalent:  with  ex- 
perience, 30  semester  hours  are 
required.  In  addition,  applicants 
must  have  vision  of  20/100  uncor- 
rected, correctable  to  20/20;  age 
limit  32,  or  35  with  acceptable  ex- 
perience. Screening  process  in- 
cludes sucessful  completion  of 
written  exam,  strength  and  en- 
durance test,  polygraph  and  oral 
board. 

Annual  salary  range  is  from 
$14,592  to  $20,478,  plus  educa- 
tional incentive  monies,  depen- 
ding on  experience.  Estimated 
time  to  maximum  salary  three  to 
twelve  months,  depending  on  ex- 


perience. Benefits  include  paid 
vacation,  sick  leave,  group 
medical  and  dental  insurance,  life 
insurance,  Florida  State  Retire- 
ment System  and  permanent 
shifts. 

To  apply,  send  resume  or  con- 
tact: Personnel  Intake,  Sarasota 
County  Sheriff’s  Department. 
P.O.  Box  4115,  Sarasota,  FL 
33578.  Telephone:  (813)  366-9360. 

Assistant  Professor.  Stephen  F. 
Austin  State  University  is  seek- 
ing qualified  applicants  for  a 
tenure-track  position  in  the 
school’s  criminal  justice  pro- 
gram. 

Duties  will  include  teaching 
four  courses  per  semester  in  the 
law  enforcement  and  private 
security  curriculums.  Applicants 
must  have  a Ph.D.  or  equivalent 
degree  for  appointment  at  the 
assistant  professor  level.  (ABD’s 
will  considered  for  appointment 
at  the  rank  of  instructor.  First 
preference  will  be  given  to  those 
applicants  who  have  law  enforce- 
ment and/or  security  agency  ex- 
perience. Preference  will  also  be 
given  to  those  who  have 
demonstrated  a commitment  to 
higher  education  (full-time  college 
teaching  experience,  research, 
etc.) 

Salary  is  competitive,  with  ex- 
cellent benefits.  The  position 
starts  September  1,  1985.  All  ap- 
plications received  by  February 
18,  1985,  will  be  assured  of  con- 
sideration. 

To  apply,  send  letter  of  applica- 
tion, current  vita,  all  college  and 
university  transcripts  and  tfiree 
letters  of  recommendation  to: 
Chairman,  Criminal  Justice 
Search  Committee,  Criminal 
Justice  Program,  Stephen  F. 
Austin  State  University,  P.O. 
Box  6178,  SFA  Station, 
Nacogdoches,  TX  75962-6178. 

Faculty  Position,  Criminal 
Justice/Public  Administration. 
The  University  of  Wisconsin  at 
Oshkosh  is  seeking  to  fill  a tenure- 


track  position  in  its  criminal 
justice  program. 

Applicants  should  have  a Ph.D. 
or  comparable  level  of  experience 
in  a criminal  justice-related  field. 
A background  in  criminal  justice 
program  administration  and 
teaching  experience  are  desirable. 
Preference  will  be  given  to  per- 
sons with  competence  in  several 
of  the  following  areas:  criminal 
justice  administration;  legal 
aspects  of  criminal  justice;  correc- 
tions, and  related  courses  in 
criminal  justice  or  public  ad- 
ministration. 

Rank  is  open  depending  on 
qualifications.  Salary  is  com- 
petitive. To  apply,  send  letter  of 
application,  vita,  transcripts  and 
three  letters  of  recommendation 
to:  Dr.  Willard  E.  Smith,  Depart- 
ment of  Political  Science,  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin  at  Oshkosh. 
Oshkosh,  WI  54901. 


Director,  School  of  Justice  Ad- 
ministration. The  University  of 
Louisville  invites  applications 
and  nominations  for  the  position 
of  director  of  the  School  of  Justice 
Administration.  The  school  offers 
baccalaureate  and  master’s 
degrees  in  justice  administration, 
and  also  includes  two  nationally- 
known  institutes,  the  Southern 
Police  Institute  and  the  National 
Crime  Prevention  Institute. 

The  director  is  responsible  for 
the  administration  and  operation 
of  the  school;  the  administration 
of  10  faculty,  13  staff  persons  and 
the  directors  of  the  SPI  and 
NCP1;  participating  with  faculty 
concerning  the  assignment  of 
teaching  responsibilities  and  ar- 
rangement of  curricula;  providing 
encouragement  and  leadership 
for  students;  representing  the 
school  with  college  and  university 
officials  and  the  community  at 
large,  and  the  stimulation  and 
facilitation  of  faculty  research 
and  service.  The  director  is  ex- 
pected to  teach  one  course  per 
semester. 
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Qualifications  include  a doc- 
torate in  criminal  justice  or  a 
closely  related  discipline; 
established  credentials  and 
demonstrated  commitment  to 
teaching,  research  and  service; 
academic  administrative  ex- 
perience with  particular  emphasis 
upon  interpersonal  relationships 
in  dealing  with  faculty,  staff  and 
students;  a record  of  experience 
with  criminal  justice  practi- 
tioners, and  demonstrated 
scholarly  accomplishments  in 
criminal  justice. 

The  position  is  a senior  level, 
academic  appointment  on  tenure 
track.  Salary  is  competitive  and 
negotiable,  depending  upon 
qualifications.  Appointment  ex- 
pected on  or  before  September  1, 
1985. 

To  apply,  send  vita,  official 
transcripts,  list  of  references  and 
a copy  of  recent  publications  to: 
Dr.  Gennaro  F.  Vito,  Chairman, 
Director’s  Search  Committee, 
School  of  Justice  Administration, 
University  of  Louisville, 
Louisville,  KY  40292.  Deadline 
for  application  is  February  1, 
1985. 


Associate  Dean.  The  College  of 
Urban  and  Public  Affairs  at  the 
University  of  Louisville  invites 
nominations  and  applications  for 
the  position  of  Associate  Dean. 


The  associate  dean  will  assist 
the  dean  in  providing  educational 
and  administrative  leadership  for 
the  college,  in  the  development  of 
goals  and  plans,  in  the  coordina- 
tion and  integration  of  activities 
and  in  the  subsequent  assess- 
ment and  evaluation  of  all  college 
and  school  programs. 


Applicants  must  have  an 
earned  doctorate  relating  to  the 
field  of  urban  and  public  affairs; 
experience  in  higher  education  ad- 
ministration with  demonstrated 
competence  in  planning  and 
budgeting,  and  personnel  and 
program  management;  and  a 
demonstrated  ability  to  com- 
municate well,  both  orally  and  in 
writing.  This  is  a tenure-track 
faculty  position.  Rank  and  salary 
will  be  commensurate  with  ex- 
perience and  scholarly 
achievements. 


Applications,  including  a cur- 
rent vita  and  three  letters  of 
recommendation,  should  be  for- 
warded by  March  1,  1985,  to:  Dr. 
Richard  Stevens,  Chairman, 
Search  Committee  for  Associate 
Dean,  College  of  Urban  and 
Public  Affairs,  University  of 
Louisville,  Louisville,  KY  40292. 
An  affirmative  action/equal  op- 
portunity employer. 


Position  Open 
Executive  Director,  IACP 

The  position  ol  Executive  Director  of  the  International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police  is  open  to  candidates  meeting  the  qualifications  presented  below.  Salary  for 
this  position  is  negotiable  with  the  Selection  Committee  and  will  be  determined  by 
the  Executive  Committee  upon  appointment  of  the  successful  candidate 

The  candidate  appointed  will  be  required  to  take  permanent  residency  in  the 
Washington,  D.C.,  metropolitan  area  within  a reasonable  time  period  following  ap- 
pointment. This  time  period  will  be  established  by  the  Executive  Committee  at  the 
time  of  appointment. 

The  following  criteria  have  been  adopted: 

• Applicant  must  be  a division  director  of  IACP,  or  have  executive  level  ex- 
perience at  the  business,  association  or  foundation  level; 

• A baccalaureate  or  higher  college  degree  is  desirable; 

• Must  have  served  for  a minimum  of  three  years  as  an  executive  of  a governmen- 
tal law  enforcement  agency,  or  for  a like  period  of  time  as  a division  director  of  the 
IACP  staff  or  have  been  an  executive  officer  of  a business,  association  or  founda- 
tion; 

• Must  be  in  good  health;  medical  examination  may  be  required; 

• Must  undergo  a background  investigation  designed  to  identify  high  moral  integri- 
ty. Background  investigation  shall  include  interviews  with  public  figures  and  other 
appropriate  persons  in  the  area  from  which  the  applicant  comes; 

• If  requested,  must  appear  for  interview  by  a panel  consisting  of  all  the  officers  of 
the  IACP. 

Applications  will  be  accepted  until  March  1, 1985. 

Application  forms  are  available  on  request  from: 

international  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police 
13  Firstfield  Road 
Gaithersburg,  M0  20878,  U.S.A. 

Cable  Address:  lACPolice 
Telephone:  (301)  948-0922 

IACP  is  an  equal  opportunity  employer/affirmative  action. 
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MARCH 

2-3.  Street  Survival.  Sponsored  by  Calibre 
Press.  To  be  held  in  Miami,  Fla.  Fee:  $65. 

4-5.  Report  Writing  for  Law  Enforcement 
Personnel.  Presented  by  the  Criminal 
Justice  Center  of  John  Jay  College  of 
Criminal  Justice.  Fee:  $150. 

4-6.  Commanders'  Course  on  Hostage  In- 
cidents. Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute. 
Fee:  $300. 

4-8.  Analytical  Investigation  Methods. 
Presented  by  ANACAPA  Sciences  Inc.  To 
be  held  in  Louisville,  Ky.  Fee:  $445. 

4-8.  Selective  Traffic/Operational  Level. 
Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute.  Fee: 
$330. 

4-8.  Executive  Protective  Services. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Public  Ser- 
vice, Brenau  Professional  College.  To  be 
held  in  Gainesville,  Ga. 

4-15.  Advanced  Traffic  Accident  Investiga- 
tion. Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Traffic  Management.  Fee:  $425. 

4-15.  Crime  Prevention  Technology  and 
Programming.  Presented  by  the  National 
Crime  Prevention  Institute.  Fee:  $550. 

4- 19.  Youthful  Offender  Program  for  Cor- 
rectional Officers.  Presented  by  the 
Broward  County  Criminal  Justice  In- 
stitute. Fee:  $50. 

5- 6.  Mounted  Police  Units.  Presented  by  the 
University  of  Delaware,  Division  of  Con- 
tinuing Education.  Fee:  $326. 

7.  Street  Gang  Seminar.  Presented  by  the 
Traffic  Institute.  Fee:  $60. 

11-12.  Officer  Survival.  Presented  by  the 
Criminal  Justice  Center,  John  Jay  College 
of  Criminal  Justice.  Fee:  $150. 

11-12.  Street  Survival.  Sponsored  by 
Calibre  Press.  To  be  held  in  Fairfax,  Va. 
Fee:  $65. 

11-15.  PR-24  Instructor  Seminar.  Presented 
by  the  Kent  State  Police  Training  Acadmy. 
(Conducted  by  certified  instructors  and 
meets  requirements  for  Monadnock 
Lifetime  Products  Inc.  certification.)  Fee: 
$50. 

11-16.  Computer  Technology  in  Law  En- 
forcement I.  Presented  by  the  Traffic  In- 
stitute. Fee:  $330. 


11-15.  Hotel/Motel  Fire  Prevention  and 
Safety  Management.  Presented  by  the  In- 
stitute of  Publice  Service.  Brenau  Profes- 
sional College.  To  be  held  in  Gainesville. 
Ga. 

11-15.  Managing  the  Selective  Traffic  En- 
forcement. Presented  by  the  Traffic  In- 
stitute. Fee:  $330. 

11-22.  Supervising  a Selective  Traffic  Law 
Enforcement  Program.  Presented  by  the 
Institute  of  Police  Traffic  Management. 
Fee:  $425. 

11-22.  Police  Supervision.  Presented  by  the 
Institute  of  Police  Traffic  Management. 
Fee:  $425. 

13.  Active  Countermeasures.  Presented  by 
the  Milwaukee  Area  Technical  College. 

13-15.  POLEX  Legal  Forum.  Presented  by 
the  Police  Executive  Development  In- 
stitute, Pennsylvania  State  University. 
Fee:  $196. 

13-15.  Robbery/Burglary  Investigation. 
Presented  by  the  University  of  Delaware, 
Division  of  Continuing  Education.  Fee: 
$300. 

13- 15.  Contemporary  Issues  in  Police  Ad- 
ministration: Civil  and  Vicarious  Liability. 
Presented  by  the  Southwestern  Legal 
Foundation.  To  be  held  in  Dallas.  Tex. 

14- 15.  Active  Countermeasures  — Instruc- 
tor Training.  Presented  by  the  Milwaukee 
Area  Technical  College. 

17- 22.  Eighth  International  Homicide  In- 
vestigation Seminar.  Sponsored  by  Hock- 
ing Technical  College  and  the  Southeastern 
Ohio  Regional  Crime  Laboratory.  To  be 
held  in  Columbus,  Ohio. 

18- 19.  Internal  Affairs  Investigation. 
Presented  by  the  University  of  Delaware, 
Division  of  Continuing  Education.  Fee: 
$250. 

18-20.  Microcomputers  in  Criminal  Justice. 
Presented  by  the  National  Police  Institute. 
To  be  held  in  Warrensburg,  Mo.  Fee:  $225. 

18-22.  Prevention  of  Family  Violence.  Spon- 
sored by  the  National  Crime  Prevention  In- 
stitute. Fee:  $325. 

18-22.  Investigative  and  Forensic  Hyp- 
nosis. Presented  by  the  Criminal  Justice 
Center  Police  Academy,  Sam  Houston 
State  University.  Fee:  $475  (public).  $495 


(private). 

18-22.  Advanced  Strategic  Reaction  Team 
Training.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Public  Service.  Brenau  Professional  Col- 
lege. To  be  held  in  Gainesville.  Ga. 

18-22.  Computer  Technology  in  Law  En- 
forcement II.  Presented  by  the  Traffic  In- 
stitute. Fee:  $330. 

18-22.  Investigators'  Usage  of  the  Personal 
Computer.  Presented  by  the  University  of 
Delaware,  Division  of  Continuing  Educa- 
tion. Fee:  $695. 

18-23.  Police  Motorcycle  Rider  Course. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Traffic 
Management.  Fee:  $575. 

18-29.  Police  Motorcycle  Instructor  Course. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Traffic 
Management.  Fee:  $1,000. 

18-29.  Contemporary  Criminal  Investiga- 
tions. Presented  by  the  Broward  County 
Criminal  Justice  Institute,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Southern  Police  Institute.  Fee: 
$350. 

18-29.  Managing  Small  and  Medium-Sized 
Police  Departments.  Presented  by  the  Traf- 
fic Institute.  Fee:  $550. 

18-29.  Traffic  Accident  Reconstruction. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Traffic 
Management.  Fee:  $550. 

18-April  5.  Command  Training  Program. 
Sponsored  by  the  New  England  Institute  of 
Law  Enforcement  Management.  To  be  held 
in  Wellesley,  Mass. 

20- 22.  Second  International  Conference  on 
Assessment  Centers  for  Police,  Corrections 
and  Fire  Services.  Presented  by  the  Dade- 
Miami  Criminal  Justice  Assessment 
Center,  in  cooperation  with  Assessment 
Designs  Inc.  and  the  Metro-Dade  Police 
Department.  To  be  held  in  Miami,  Fla.  Fee: 
$250. 

21- 22.  Street  Survival.  Presented  by  Calibre 
Press.  To  be  held  in  Cincinnati.  Fee:  $65. 

25-26.  Hostage  Negotiations.  Presented  by 
Richard  W.  Kobetz  & Associates  Ltd.  Fee: 
$350. 

25-26.  Fire  and  Arson  Investigation. 
Presented  by  the  University  of  Delaware. 
Division  of  Continuing  Education.  Fee: 
$235. 

25-26.  Educational  Seminar:  Budgeting, 


Directory  of  Training 


ANACAPA  Sciences  Inc.,  Law  En- 
forcement Programs.  Drawer  Q,  Santa 
Barbara,  CA  93102 

Association  of  Police  Planning  and 
Research  Officers,  do  Capt.  Stan 
Carter,  Sarasota  Police  Department, 
P.O.  Box  3528,  Sarasota,  FL  33578. 
Tel.:  (813)  366-8000. 

Broward  County  Criminal  Justice  In- 
stitute. Broward  Community  College. 
3501  S.W.  Davie  Road,  Ft.  Lauderdale, 
FL  33314.  (305)  476-6790. 

Calibre  Press,  666  Dundee  Rd.,  Suite 
1607,  Northbrook,  IL  60062 

Center  for  Criminal  Justice,  Case 
Western  Reserve  University, 
Cleveland.  OH  44106.  Tel..  (216) 
368-3308. 

Colorado  Department  of  Corrections, 
Attn:  Jack  Ludlow.  Springs  Office 
Park,  North  Building,  2860  South  Cir- 
cle Drive,  Suite  2200,  Colorado  Springs, 
CO  80906.  Telephone:  (303)  579-9580 

Criminal  Justice  Center,  John  Jay  Col- 
lege of  Criminal  Justice,  444  West  56th 
Street.  New  York,  NY  10019.  Tel.:  (212) 
247-1600 

Criminal  Justice  Training  Center, 
Modesto  Junior  College,  2201  Blue 
Gum  Avenue,  P.O.  Box  4065,  Modesto, 
CA  95362.  Tel.:  (209)  575-6487. 

Criminal  Justice  Training  and  Educa- 
tion Center,  Attn:  Ms.  Jeanne  L.  Klein, 
945  S.  Detroit  Avenue,  Toledo,  OH 
43614.  Tel.:  (419)  382-5665. 

Florida  Institute  for  Law  Enforcement, 
St.  Petersburg  Junior  College,  P.O.  Box 
13489,  St.  Petersburg,  FL  33733. 

Hocking  Technical  College,  Special 
Events  Office.  Nelsonville.  OH  45764. 
(614)  753-3591,  ext.  319. 


Institute  of  Police  Traffic  Manage- 
ment, University  of  North  Florida. 
4567  St.  Johns  Bluff  Rd.  So.,  Jackson- 
ville. FL  32216 

Institute  of  Public  Service,  Brenau  Pro- 
fessional College,  Gainesville,  GA 
30501-3697. 

International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police,  13  Firstfield  Road, 
Gaithersburg,  MD  20878.  Tel.:  (301) 
948-0922. 

Kent  State  Police  Training  Academy, 
Stockdale  Safety  Building,  Kent,  OH 
44242.  Telephone:  (216)  672-3070. 

Lifestyle  Management  Associates  Inc., 
5350  Poplar  Avenue,  Suite  410,  P.O. 
Box  17781,  Memphis.  TN  38187-0781. 

Maryland  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, Attn:  Helen  Pecht  Miller,  200  W. 
Baltimore  Street,  Baltimore,  MD 
21202.  Telephone:  (301)  659-2580. 

Milwaukee  Area  Technical  College, 
1015  North  Sixth  Street,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.  53203. 

MIS  Training  Institute,  4 Brewster 
Road,  Framingham,  MA  01701.  Tel.: 
(617)  879-7999. 

Narcotic  Enforcement  Officers 
Association,  P.O.  Box  999,  Darien,  CT 
06820.  Tel.:  (203)  655-2906. 

National  Crime  Prevention  Institute, 
School  of  Justice  Administration 
University  of  Louisville,  Louisville,  KY 
40292. 

National  Intelligence  Academy,  Attn: 
David  D.  Barrett,  1300  Northwest  62nd 
Street,  Ft.  Lauderdale,  FL  33309. 
Telephone:  (305)  776-5500. 

National  Police  Institute,  405  Hum- 
phreys Building,  Central  Missouri 
State  University,  Warrensburg,  MO 


Sources 

64093-5119. 

New  England  Institute  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment Management.  Babson  College, 
Drawer  E,  Babson  Park,  MA  02157. 

Pennsylvania  State  University,  S-159 
Human  Development  Bldg.,  University 
Park,  PA  16802 

Police  Executive  Development  In- 
stitute (POLEX),  The  Pennsylvania 
State  University,  S159  Human 
Development  Building,  University 
Park,  PA  16802.  Tel.:  (814)  863-0262 
Richard  W.  Kobetz  and  Associates, 
North  Mountain  Pines  TrainingCenter, 
Arcadia  Manor,  Route  Two,  Box  100, 
Berry ville,  VA  22611.  Tel.:  (703) 
955-1128  (24-hour  desk). 

Sara  Houston  State  University, 
Criminal  Justice  Center  Police 
Academy,  Box  2296,  Huntsville,  TX 
77341. 

Sirchie  Finger  Print  Laboratories, 
Criminalistics  Training  Center,  114 
Triangle  Drive,  P.O.  Box  30676, 
Raleigh,  NC  27622. 

Southern  Police  Institute,  Attn:  Ms. 
Shirley  Beck,  University  of  Louisville, 
Louisville,  KY  40292.  Tel  : (602) 
588-6561. 

Southwestern  Law  Enforcement  In- 
stitute, P.O.  Box  707,  Richardson,  TX 
75080.  Tel.:  (214)  690-2370. 

Traffic  Institute,  555  Clark  Street,  P.O. 
Box  1409,  Evanston,  I L 60204 

University  of  Delaware.  Division  of 
Continuing  Education,  2800  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue,  Wilmington,  DE 
19806.  Tel.:  (302)  738-8155 

Western  Society  of  Criminology,  Dr. 
Charles  Tracy.  President.  Portland 
State  University,  Administration  of 
Justice.  Portland,  OR  97207. 


Disaster  Planning.  Coat  Containment. 
Sponsored  by  the  International  Associa- 
tion for  Hospital  Security.  To  be  held  in  Us 
Vegas,  Nev. 

25-29.  Advanced  Executive  Development. 
Presented  by  the  Broward  County  Criminal 
Justice  Institute  in  conjunction  with  the 
Southern  Police  Institute.  No  fee. 

25-29.  Analytical  Investigative  Methods. 
Presented  by  ANACAPA  Sciences  Inc.  in 
conjunction  with  the  Kent  State  Police 
Training  Academy.  (Enroll  with 
ANACAPA.)  Fee:  $425. 

25-29.  Microcomputers  in  Criminal  Justice. 
Presented  by  the  National  Police  Institute. 
To  be  held  in  Warrensburg.  Mo.  Fee:  $326. 

25-29.  Computer  Fraud.  Presented  by  the 
Institute  of  Public  Service,  Brenau  Profes- 
sional College.  To  be  held  in  Gainesville, 
Ga. 

25- 29.  Police  Traffic  Radar  Instructor 
Course.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Traffic  Management.  Fee:  $295. 

26- 28.  Financial  Investigative  Techniques. 
Presented  by  Milwaukee  Area  Technical 
College. 

26- 29.  Stote  Police  Troining  Directors' 
Seminar.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Traffic  Management.  Fee:  $160. 

27- 28.  Street  Survival.  Presented  by  Calibre 
Press.  To  be  held  in  Bellingham,  Wash.  Fee 
$65. 

APRIL 

1.  Managing  the  Crimlnul  Investigation. 
Presented  by  the  University  of  Delaware, 
Division  of  Continuing  Education.  Fee: 
$325. 

1-2.  Evidence  Gathering  and  Crime  Scene 
Processing.  Presented  by  the  Criminal 
Justice  Center,  John  Jay  College  of 
Criminal  Justice.  Fee:  $160. 

1-2.  Contemporary  Investigative  Techni- 
ques. Presented  by  Richard  W.  Kobetz  & 
Associates  Ltd.  Fee:  $350. 

1-2.  High-Risk  Incident  Management. 
Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute.  To  be 
held  in  San  Diego.  Fee:  $176. 

1-5.  Arson  for  Profit.  Presented  by  the  In- 
stitute of  Public  Service,  Brenau  Profes- 
sional College.  To  be  held  in  Gainesville, 
Ga. 

1- June  7.  School  of  Police  Staff  and  Com- 
mand. Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute. 
Fee:  $1600. 

2- 4.  DWI  Enforcement.  Presented  by  the 
Traffic  Institute.  Fee:  $386. 

3.  Introduction  to  Security  Management. 
Presented  by  the  Criminal  Justice  Center 
Police  Academy  in  conjunction  with  the 
American  Training  Institute.  To  be  held  in 
Houston.  Fee:  $126. 

3.  Self-Hypnosis  for  Police  Officers. 
Presented  by  Milwaukee  Area  Technical 
College. 

3- 4.  Security  Stress  ond  Burnout  Manage- 
ment. Presented  by  Richard  W.  Kobetz  & 
Associates  Ltd.  Fee:  $360. 

8-9.  Vice  Control.  Presented  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Delaware,  Division  of  Continuing 
Education.  Fee:  $250. 

8-12.  Human  Resource  Management  in 
Public  Safety.  Presented  by  the  I nstitute  of 
Public  Service,  Brenau  Professional  Col- 
lege. To  be  held  in  Gainesville,  Ga. 

8-12.  DWI  Instructor  Course.  Presented  by 
the  Institute  of  Police  Traffic  Manage- 
ment. To  be  held  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.  Fee: 
$295. 

8-12.  Personnel  Management.  Presented  by 
the  New  England  Institute  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment Management.  To  be  held  in  Wellesley, 
Mass. 

8- 19.  At-Scene  Traffic  Accident  Homicide 
Investigation.  Presented  by  the  Institute 
of  Police  Traffic  Management.  Fee:  $425. 

9- 10.  Domestic  Disputes  and  Crisis  In- 
tervention. Presented  by  the  Kent  State 
Police  Training  Academy.  Fee:  $35. 

9-10.  Dangerous  Motorcycle  Gangs  — Ad- 
vanced Course.  Presented  by  the 
Milwaukee  Area  Technical  College. 

9- 12.  Special  Problems  in  Accident  In- 
vestigation. Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Traffic  Management.  Fee:  $260. 

10- 11.  Street  Survival.  Presented  by  Calibre 
Press.  To  be  held  in  Madison,  Wise.  Fee: 
$65. 


10-12.  Technological  Change  and  Security 
Management.  Co-sponsored  by  the 
Academy  of  Security  Educators  and 
Trainers  and  Long  Island  University.  To  be 
held  in  Greenvale,  N.Y.  Fee:  $150. 

10-12.  Public  Safety  Radio  Dispatchers' 
Seminar.  Presented  by  the  University  of 
Delaware,  Division  of  Continuing  Educa- 
tion. Fee:  $235. 

15-16.  Street  Survival.  Presented  by  Calibre 
Press.  To  be  held  in  Atlanta.  Ga.  Fee:  $65. 

15-17.  Investigation  of  Pedestrian  Ac- 
cidents and  Occupant  Restraint  Injuries. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Traffic 
Management.  Fee:  $260. 

15-17.  Microcomputers  in  Criminal  Justice. 
Presented  by  The  National  Police  Institute. 
To  bo  held  in  Warrensburg,  Mo.  Fee:  $225. 

15-17.  Introductory  Microcomputer 
Workshop  for  the  Police  Manager. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Traffic 
Management.  Fee:  $295. 

15-19.  Physical  Security:  Advanced  Locks 
and  Locking  Systems.  Presented  by  the  Na- 
tionol  Crime  Prevention  Institute.  Fee: 

$326. 

15-19.  Microcomputer  Workshop  for  Police 
Applications.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Traffic  Management.  Fee;  $425. 

15-19.  Public  Service  Executive  Officer 
Development.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Public  Service,  Brenau  Professional  Col- 
lege. To  be  held  in  Gainesville,  Go. 

15-19.  Crime  Prevention  & Loss  Prevention 
in  the  Corporate  Environment.  Presented 
by  the  National  Crime  Prevention  In- 
stitute. Fee:  $325. 

16.  Shotgun  Refresher  Course.  Presented 
by  the  Kent  State  Police  Training 
Academy.  Fee:$30. 

16.  Police  Work  Scheduling.  Presented  by 
the  Traffic  Institute.  Fee:  $96. 

17- 19.  Child  Sexual  Abuse  & Sexploitation. 
Presented  by  the  Criminal  Justice  Center 
Police  Academy  To  bo  held  in  Huntsville, 
Tex.  Fee:  $176. 

18- 19.  Annual  Conference,  Region  11,  Na- 
tional Correctional  Education  Association. 
To  be  held  in  Harper's  Ferry,  W.  Va.  Con- 
tact: Helen  Pecht  Miller.  Maryland  State 
Department  of  Education. 

22-23.  Intrusion  Detection  Systems. 
Presented  by  the  University  of  Delaware. 
Division  of  Continuing  Education.  Fee: 
$350. 

22-24.  Police  Interviewing  and  Interroga- 
tion. Presented  by  the  University  of 
Delaware,  Division  of  Continuing  Educa- 
tion. Fee:  $325. 

22-25.  Police  Internal  Affairs.  Presented  by 
the  Institute  of  Police  Traffic  Manage- 
ment. Fee:  $295. 

22-26.  Physical  Security:  Advanced  Alarms 
and  Electronic  Security.  Presented  by  the 
National  Crime  Prevention  Institute.  Fee: 
1326. 

22-26.  Hotel/Motel  Fire  Prevention  and 
Safety  Management.  Presented  by  the  In- 
ditute  of  Public  Service,  Brenau  Profes- 
sional College.  To  be  held  in  Gainesville. 

Ga. 

22-26.  Microcomputers  in  Criminal  Justice. 
Presented  by  The  National  Police  Institute. 
To  be  held  in  Warrensburg.  Mo.  Fee:  $325. 

22-26.  Technical  Surveillance  I.  Presented 
by  the  National  Intelligence  Academy.  Fee: 
$696. 

22-May  3.  Supervision  of  Police  Personnel. 
Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute.  Fee: 
$660. 

22- May  10.  Command  Training  Program. 
Sponsored  by  the  New  England  Institute  of 
Law  Enforcement  Management.  To  be  held 
in  Wellesley,  Mass. 

23- 24.  Street  Survival.  Presented  by  Calibre 
Press.  To  be  held  in  Toronto.  Ontario, 
Canada.  Fee:  $65. 

28- May  1.  Annual  Conference.  Region  IV. 
National  Correctional  Education  Associa- 
tion. To  be  held  in  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
Contact:  Jack  Ludlow,  Colorado  Depart- 
ment of  Corrections. 

29- 30.  Hotel-Resort  Buildings  and 
Facilities  Security.  Presented  by  Richard 
W.  Kobetz  & Associates  Ltd.  Fee:  $350. 

29-30.  Tactical  Approaches  to  Crimea  in 
Progress.  Presented  by  the  University  of 
Delaware.  Division  of  Continuing  Educa- 
tion. Fee:  $276. 
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